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Potes. 


DID SIR WALTER SCOTT TRANSLATE “GOETZ 
VON BERLICHINGEN ”? 


On what authority rests the assertion that Sir 
Walter Scott translated the Goetz von Berlichingen 
af Goethe? I am aware that the translation of 
this play appears in some collected editions of 
Scott’s works published after his death, that it is 
attributed to Sir Walter in Lowndes’s Biblio- 
a Manual, and that the same writer is 

ited with the authorship in the translation of 
Goethe’s dramas which forms a volume of “ Bohn’s 
Standard Library.” In the editions of Scott which 
Thave seen his claim to it is substantiated by 
what I have a right to believe a misquoted title- 
pee, and in the volume of Bohn’s Library a pre- 
originally unsigned is supplied gratuitously 
With his signature. 
It is time that this matter should be set at rest, 
an error is to be transmitted to future times 
and Sir Walter is to be burdened with the respon- 
sibility of work which is generally pronounced 
Gaworthy of him. My reason for questioning the 
authorship shall be stated. A few days ago, look- 
ing over the attractive book-stall of Mr. Maurais, 
in Goodge Street, I picked up a volume of plays. 
Tt consisted of four dramas, all translated from the 





German—the Piccolomini of Schiller and the 
Death of Wallenstein of the same author, both in 
8. T. Coleridge’s rendering, and both printed for 
T. N. Longman & G. Rees, 1800 ; Otto of Wittels- 
bach ; or, the Choleric Count, translated from the 
German of James Marcus Babo by Benjamin 
Thompson, Esq. (Vernor & Hood, 1800) ; and the 
play in question. The title-page of this I repro- 
uce :— 

“ Goetz of Berlichingen, with the Iron Hand, a Tra- 
gedy. Translated from the German of Goethé, author 
of ‘ The Sorrows of Werter,’ &c. By William Scott, Esq., 
Advocate, Edinburgh. London: Printed for J. l, 
No. 148, Oxford Street, opposite New Bond Street, 1799.” 
Now, this is the same play which is attributed to 
Sir Walter ; the date is the same and the preface 
is the same. The preface, however, to which the 
signature of Walter Scott is affixed in Bohn’s 
Library, is followed only by a place and date, 
Edinburgh, 3d February, 1799. Is it possible that 
two editions of a play which appears to have been 
practically'still-born can have appeared in the same 
year? or how otherwise came the editors of Scott 
to substitute the name Walter for William? I may 
add that Baker, Reed, and Jones, in their well- 
known Biographia Dramatica, under the head of 
the play, assign Goetz of Berlichingen with the 
Tron Hand to William Scot (sic), while under the 
head “ Scott,” with commendable impartiality, they 
credit Sir Walter with its authorship. Not a very 
trustworthy authority is, of course, the Biographia 
Dramatica, which attributes Lamb’s Mr. H. to 
the Hon. George Lambe. Oito of Wiéittelsbach, 
which appears in the same volume, is the most 
successful of the many imitations of Goetz von 
Berlichingen which were issued within a few years 
of its appearance. To the name of Benjamin 
Thompson, the translator, is affixed, in the Bio- 
graphia Dramatica, a list of no less than twenty- 
one plays, all from the German. Among these 
may be counted The Stranger, which still, in a 
sense, holds possession of the stage. The two 
translations of § Schiller by Coleridge are of course 
the first editions. JosePH KNIGHT. 


A VISIT TO NASEBY FIELD. 


An inspection of an old hall, church, castle, or 
battle-field has to me ever, from my earliest days, 
possessed an inexpressible charm, and many a visit 
has been paid and many a long summer day spent, 
“fleeting the time” carelessly as they did in 
Arden’s shade, in places renowned in history or 
celebrated by old romaunt and song. Where can 
be found the district in England unhallowed by 
many such places, with their interesting associations 
and memories of the past? Second tonone stands 
Northamptonshire, the “county of spires and 
squires,” and equally as rich in historical memories 
as in ecclesiastical structures. Believing that a 
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little account of an afternoon visit eney paid to 
a place certainly not one of the least celebrated in 
England—Naseby Field—will prove of interest, it 
is forwarded for insertion in your pages. 

Naseby is a large parish situated locally in the 
county of Northampton and — in the centre of 
England, and the place where the battle was fought 
is said to be six hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. Of Naseby Thomas Carlyle observes : “ It 
stands nearly in the heart of England. Gentle 
Dulness taking a turn at etymology sometimes 
derives it from navel ; Navesby, quasi Navelsby, 
from being, &c.” And alluding to the remarkable 
watersheds he continues : “Avon Well, the dis- 
tinct source of Shakspeare’s Avon, is on the western 
slope of the high grounds. Nen and Welland, 
streams leading towards Cromwell’s Fen country, 
begin to gather themselves from boggy places on 
the eastern side.” It may here be remarked that 
Carlyle in company with Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
visited the battle-field about six weeks before the 
death of the latter in 1842. The country is now 
brought so much under cultivation as to make it 
difficult to identify many of the spots described in 
contemporary accounts of the battle ; however, 
some of the physical features yet remain. There 
are still Mill Hill and Dust Hill and Rutput Hill, 
and a place called Broadmoor was the scene of the 
battle, partly arable, partly moor land, but all at 
that time open and unenclosed. Standing upon 
the battle-field, on every side an immense tract of 
open country is seen. 

King Charles I. left Market Harborough, a little 
town in Leicestershire, about six miles distant from 
Naseby, at seven o’clock on Saturday morning, 
June 14, 1645, marching through Sibbertoft, an 
intervening village. His army consisted of about 
11,000 men, half of whom were cavalry and the rest 
infantry, whose principal weapon was the pike. 
In those days the bayonet had not been invented, 
and each infantry regiment was divided into two 
divisions, called pikemen and shotmen, the former 
armed with a pike some twelve feet in length, and 
the latter with a heavy musket. The king was 
dressed in complete armour, as depicted in the 
noble portrait of him by Vandyke yet existing ; 
and a glorious sight it must have been as the royal 
army came over the brow of the hill, with their 
corslets and steel caps mirroring back the morning 
sun. There, too, might have been seen the royal 
standard of England floating proudly on the wind, 
and the notes of the trumpets might have been 
heard sounding what was called “the points of 
war.”* The cavalry formed the wings, the right 
commanded by Prince Rupert and the left by Sir 





* Johnnie Mortsheugh, the sexton, in narrating his 
campaigning experiences at the battle of Bothwell Brigg, 
observes to the Master of Ravenswood, “ And to be sure 
I blew sic points of war, that the scraugh of a clockin 
hen was music to them” (Bride of Lammermoor). 











Marmaduke Langdale. The centre, com of 
infantry, was led by Sir Jacob Astley. He it was 
who thus prayed prior to the battle of Edgehi 
“© Lord, thou knowest how busy I must be this 
day. If I forget thee do not thou forget me 
March on, boys!” No doubt on this fatal day he 
breathed the same brief prayer. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax, then only thirty-three years 
of age, was chief in command for the Parliament, 
and led the centre of their army, with stout-hearted 
Philip Skippon as his lieutenant, though Fairfax 
for a time headed his right-wing in the charge, 
leaving the finishing of the pursuit to Cromwell, 
Henry Ireton, afterwards Cromwell’s son-in-law, 
commanded the left wing, fronting Prince Rupert, 
and Oliver Cromwell led the right, opposing Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale. The word of the Parlia- 
mentarians was “God our strength,” that of the 
Cavaliers “Queen Mary.” The right and left 
wings of both armies charged at once. Two or 
three stanzas from a stirring lyric written by 
Macaulay im his very early days may here be 
quoted as descriptive of the charge, purporting to 
be the composition of Obadiah Bind-their-kings- 
in-chains-and-their-nobles-with-links-of-iron, _ser- 
geant in Ireton’s regiment :— 

“ They are here; they rush on, We are broken—we are 


gone ; 
Our Lae is borne before them like stubble en the 
last 


ast. 
O Lord, put forth nn might ! O Lord, defend the right! 
Stand back to back in God's name, and fight it to the 
last. 


Stout Skippon hath a wound :—the centre hath given 


ground :— 
Hark, hark! What means the trampling of horse- 
men on our rear? 
Whose banner do I see, boys ? 
he, boys ; 
Bear up another minute, brave Oliver is here. 
Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 
Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the 
dykes, 
Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the accurst, 
And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes.” 
Ireton’s division at first gave way before the 
impetuous charge of Prince Rupert ; his horse was 
shut, and he was wounded and taken prisoner. 
Rupert pressed onwards in search of plunder, and 
the chance of rallying was given to the Parlia- 
mentarians. Fairfax and Cromwell defeated the 
left wing of the royal army, but the main struggle 
was in the centre—a deadly one for about an 
hour—and at last the Royalists gave way. . Rupert 
and his cavalry, having gone beyond the village of 
Naseby for the purpose of plundering, did not 
return until the battle was lost. It is stated that 
about 1,000 Royalists were slain, 700 in the battle 
and 300 in the pursuit, for Cromwell and his 
Ironsides chased the fugitives nearly a3 far as 
Leicester ; 4,500 men were taken prisoners, whilst 
the loss of the victors is set at only 150 or 200 
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men. The battle of Naseby was fatal to the 
fortunes of King Charles I., and to it rapidly 
succeeded the investment of Bridgewater, the 
surrender of Bristol and Oxford, the storming of 
Dartmouth, and the siege of Colchester, each of 
these losses more effectually and more surely 
weakening the royal cause. Cromwell wrote as 
follows to William Lenthall, Speaker of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, in reference to the 
battle of Naseby and the conduct of the General- 
in-Chief, Sir Thomas Fairfax :— 
“ Harborough, 14 June, 1645. 

“Sir,—This is none other but the hand of God: and 
to Him alone belongs the glory, wherein none are to share 
with Him. The General served you with all faithfulness 
and honour ; and the best commendation I can give him 
is, That I daresay he attributes all to God, and would 
rather perish than assume to himself. Which isan honest 
and a thriving way; and yet as much for bravery may be 
given to him, in this action, as to a man, Honest men 
served you faithfully in this action. Sir, they are trusty: 
I beseech you, in the name of God, not to discourage 
them. I wish this action may beget thankfulness and 
humility in all that are concerned in it. He that ventures 
his life for the liberty of his country, i wish he trust God 
for the liberty of his conscience, and you for the liberty 
he fights for.” —Letter xxix., Naseby, Carlyle’s Cromwell. 

The village of Naseby is about one mile distant 
from the scene of the battle, and is in much the 
same condition now as it was then, though some 
excellent modern cottages have been erected by 
Lord Clifden. The church is a handsome structure, 
consisting of nave with side aisles and chancel, 
having at the west end a lofty tower surmounted 
by a spire, and in the churchyard are some remark- 
ably fine sycamore trees. At a short distance from 
the village of Naseby, and about a mile from the 
battle-field, is an obelisk of stone surrounded by 
4 moat, erected in 1825 by John and Mary Frances 
Fitzgerald, lord and lady of the manor of Naseby. 
Upon the base of it a very singular inscription is 
engraved, and upon the sides of it the British 
holiday-makers have everywhere inscribed and 
scratched their names, as they invariably do on all 
public monuments to which access is permitted. 

In 1647 Charles I. was again in Northampton- 
shire, in confinement at Holmby House, some six 
miles distant from Naseby field, a mansion built 
by Sir Christopher Hatton in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The terraces are still in existence 
where he took exercise and played at bowls, and 
from them a very fine prospect of a rich champaign 
country is commanded, bounded by the noble 
woods of Althorpe. There is another lordly man- 
sion in Northamptonshire built by the same Sir 
Christopher Hatton, the dancing Chancellor*— 








* “ Pull oft within the spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls ; 
The seals and maces danc’d before him.” 
Gray. 
If Sir Christopher danced at Stoke Pogis, why should he 


Kirby Hall, at present hastening fast to decay. 
Close to the terraces of Holmby is the quiet 
churchyard, where the mortal remains of a former 
pastor repose, a man once renowned for his anti- 
quarian tastes and bibliographical knowledge, 
Charles H. Hartshorne. To him G. J. Whyte- 
Melville appropriately dedicated his charming 
novel descriptive of Northamptonshire in days of 
yore, entitled Holmby House, in which the sur- 
rounding scenery is so graphically described, and 
the troublous times in the days of King Charles I. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THE FATHER OF EUSTACE FITZ JOHN. 

The following is perhaps worthy of being made 
a note of in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” where, by the 
admirable indexes, it may be more available for 
the use of future inquirers. 

Every one interested in genealogical researches 
knows that John, father of Eustace and Pain,t 
favourites of Henry I. and prominent personages 
in the troublous times of King Stephen, was said by 
the heralds to have been son of Eustace, “ Baron 
of Tonsburgh in Normandy,” younger brother of 
“Harlowen de Burgh, ancestor of the De Burghs 
and Irish Burkes”; and, on the authority of 
Glover, to have been called “ Monoculus” from 
the loss of an eye. The Stemma Fundatoris 
of the monks of Malton states that. he was a 
brother of Serlo de Burgh, but there is no proof 
of this, I believet (Mon. Angl., ii. 819). What 
I submit for consideration is this. “Johannes 
nepos Walerami,” it appears by Domesday Book 
(i. fo. 265 b), held in capite that manor in Saxling- 
ham, Norfolk, to which the church appertained. 
In the same place Edric, freeman of Stigand, had 
held under him, in King Edward’s time, a carucate 
and a half with sokeand sac. After the Conquest, 
Edric was a captive in the hands of Waleram, and 
to ransom himself pledged this land to (the abbot 
of) St. Benedict at Holme, for a mare of gold and 


| not also have “led the brawls” at Holmby House and 
Kirby Hall, his own mansions? 

+ There was a third brother William. All three were 
at Court at Cambridge, and witnessed the charter of 
Henry I. granting Bichenouer to Milo de Gloucester, his 
constable (Roy Ch. No.7, Duc. Lanc.). It was probably 
on the same occasion they also tested the king's charter 
founding Cirencester Abbey, therefore in 1133 (Mon. 
Angl. ii. 136). 

} It is true Eustace fitz John obtained the farm of the 
royal manors of Burg (i.e. Aldburgh) and Knaresburg, 
with no doubt the custody of the castle at the latter place, 
in 1131, after Serlo de Burg, but not as his heir. Serlo had 
his name evidently from Aldburgh, then simply “ Burg” 
as in Domesday k ; whereas it was his contemporary 
Robert de “Burch,” of Burgh in Norfolk, who was 
ancestor of Hubert and the Irish Burkes. Eustace might 
have been named after Eustace, the viscount of Hunting- 
donshire, under whom a certain John held six bovates in 








| Stickleton, 1086. 
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seven pounds (of silver). Now (1086) “ Johannes 
nepos predicti Walerami” holds this of St. Benedict 
in fee (ib., fo. 217). All this is from the Survey. 
The same John “nepos Walerani” held also a 
manor in Elsenham, in Essex, in which county 
there was likewise a considerable tenant in capite 
named “ Johannes filius Walerami,” a first cousin, 
although John, the “nepos,” seems to have been 
Waleram’s heir and successor, at Saxlingham at 
least. “Nepos” more generally meant nephew than 
grandson at this date, but it is impossible to say 
whether John was a brother’s or a sister’s son of 
Waleram. However, I think there need be no 
doubt that it was he himself who, as “ Johannes 
filius Ricardi,” gave the tithes of Sexlingham to the 
abbey of St. Peter at Gloucester, Eustace fitz 
John adding 20s. yearly from the same place. 
Both these gifts are referred by the compiler to the 
time of Abbot Serlo, 1072—ob. March 3, 1104 
(Hist. et Cart. Mon. S. Petri de Glouc., vol. i. 
p. 114). A copy of the charter is, however, not pre- 
se This gift to Gloucester was unknown to 
Blomefield, but some further particulars of John’s 
descendants, unrecognized, however, as such, ma 
be found in his History of Norfolk (vol. v. p. 497). 
As to the fee in Saxlingham held by John of the 
abbot of St. Bennet, Holme, it appears in the time 
of King Stephen, Abbot Hugh, who was that 
monarch’s nephew, with the consent of the whole 
convent, granted it as half a knight’s fee to John 
fitz Robert and his heirs, unless the heirs of Payne 
fitz John should recover it (Cartulary, Cott. MS. 
Galba, E. ii. fo. 28b). This was probably after the 
death of Payne, without heirs male, before 1139. 
He left two daughters and coheirs, then unmarried : 
Cecilia, given by the king to Roger, son of Milo, 
Earl of Hereford (Earl Roger died without issue, 
1154); and Agnes, who as widow of (Hubert) de 
Montchenesy was in 1185 et. 60, and again in the 
king’s gift. She had at that date three sons, Sir 
Ralph, Sir William, Hubert a clerk, and two 
daughters, one the wife of Stephen de Glanville, 
the other of William Fainel. 

As to Waleran, the father of John, it seems to 
me very cep he was that Walleran fitz Ran- 
nulf who given the manor of Penfield in Essex, 
land in London, near St. Peter’s Church (in Wood 
Street), and the tithes of all his lands in England, to 
the abbey of St. Stephen at Caen, founded by 
William the Conqueror, who himself confirmed 
this donation among others by his charter by or 
before 1077.* This, however, is not all that is re- 
corded of this Waleran, for it appears in that 
memorable year 1066, before the expedition, the 
“Countess” Matilda, arranging for the endowment 
of the sister abbey of the Holy Trinity at Caen, 
recently founded by her, bought a carucate of land, 








* Gall. Chr. vol. xi. Instr. p. 67, and Mon, Angl., 


—$——. 


> the church, of Walleran, son of Ragnulf 
the moneyer, together with a mill and land ip 
Amblida, which his brother Conan held, for the 
sum of twenty livres and a mark of gold+ Ip 
1094 John, son of Waleran, consented to 

his knight giving the tithes of Fifehide, in 

to Bermundsey Abbey (Mon. Angl., i. 640).t 

A. 8. Exuis, 
Westminster. 


ON SOME OF THE REFERENCES IN THE 
“CHRISTIAN YEAR.” 

Christmas Day. —“ Towards men of love” : this 
is now the reading of the text in Tregelles and 
Tischendorf. 

Sixth Sunday after Epiphany.—“’Ev 52 dda 
kat oAéccov” (cor. dAecoov): Hom., II., xvii. 647, 

Third Sunday in Lent.—“ Gray”: The Progress 
Y Poesy, vv. 73-4. “‘The sword in myrtles 

rest’”: from Callistratus, in Athenceus, lib. xy, 
p. 695. The English line occurs in Collins's Ode 
to Liberty, where the Greek ode is wrongly ascribed 
to Alczeus, who flourished earlier than the heroes 


Y | celebrated in it. “There’s not a strain to m 


dear,” and note, “See Barns’s Works, i. 293, Dr. 
Currie’s edition” : thereference is toa poetical epistle 
addressed by Mr. Telford, of Shrewsbury, to Burns, 
and found with his papers after his death. A 
large portion of it was printed by Dr. Currie 
(Burns’s Works, Montrose, 1816, vol. i. p. 293). 
The following is an extract from it :— 
“ Pursue, O Burns, thy happy style, 
Those manner-painting scenes, that while 
They bear me northward mony a mile 
Recall the days, 
When tender joys, with pleasing smile, 
Blest my young ways. 


No distant Swiss with warmer glow 

E’er heard his native music flow, 

Nor could his wishes stronger grow 
an still have mine, 

When | Ay ancient mount I go 
ith songs of thine.” 

Fifth Sunday in Lent.—“ Wildering”: see 
Keble’s letters on this expression in Coleridge's 
Memoir, pp. 161-2, Ox., 1869. 

Wednesday before Easter.—There is a reference 
to Jer. Taylor’s “ Holy Living, c. xi. §3” (cor. 
ch. ii.), for the “ coronet or special reward.” Taylor 
notices this in another place, in the Life of Christ 








+ Gall. Chr., vol. xi. Instr. pp. 60-7. The land opposite 
the church is first described as “ terra unius carruce,” 
afterwards as aty acres, and held of the fief of Radulf 
the chamberlain (/ de Tancardvill). Amblida I take to be 
Amblie in the canton of Creully, not far from Caen. 

t Now by Domesday Book we find another Fifhide, 
parcel of the barony in Dorset of a Waleran, who in Wilts 
and in the index list of Dorset isetyied“ Venator.” This 
barony eighty years after was in the possession of his 
descendant, Walter Walerand, among whose knights we 





ii, 957. 





find the name of John de Fifhide (Liber Niger, i. 108). 
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(vol. ii. p. 660, Eden’s ed.), but at neither place is 
there any authority assigned for this, which he 

660) calls the “ pious opinion of the Church.” 
— be stated that Ludolph of Saxony (Vita 
Jesu Christi, pt. ii. c. Ixxxviii. § 7) has :— 

“ Aureola vero est premium accidentale, non tamen 
quodlibet accidentale, sed illud quod respondet operi 
excellenti, scilicet, martyrio, virginitati, et pradicationi 
..Unde versus isti :— 

‘ Aureolam si ferre volam : fore virgo studebo, 

Martyriumve subibo pium, populosve docebo.’ 
Et iterum :— 

‘ Aureolam martyr, doctor, virgoque meretur,’” 

A comparison of the remarks of Taylor in vol. ii. 
«8. will show how closely he follows the view con- 
tained in the passage of Ludolphus. Bp. Heber 
enters upon the question how far Jer. Taylor, in 
his Life of Christ, was indebted to Ludolphus, and 
this may very well be one of the passages in which 
Taylor may have gained something from him. See 
Heber, Life of Taylor, vol. i. pp. exxxii-iii, Eden’s 
ed. St. Thomas Aquinas considers the relation of 
the aureola to the aurea, or essential reward, in 
Summa Th., suppl. quest. xevi. 

Third Sunday after Easter.—* Like Thracian 
wives” : Herodotus, v. 4. 

Fifth Sunday after Easter.—“ For what shall 
heal when holy water banes?” Aristotle, Eth. Nic., 
Vi. ii, 10, Grav 7d Ddwp rviyy, ri det exeriver ; 

Sixth Sunday after Trinity Herbert’s Poems, 
p. 160”: The Flower, v. 16, p. 160, Lond., 1660. 

“* And all this leafless and loured scene 
Shall flush into variety again.’ Cowper.” 
This is taken memoriter from the Tusk, vi. 178-80 : 
“ And all this uniform uncoloured scene 
Shall be dismantled from its fleecy load, 
And flush into variety again.” 
See “N. & Q.,” 4% S. xi. 235. 

Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity.—“ Pensées de 
Pascal, part i. art. viii.”: is it to § 18 of this 
article ? 

Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity.—“The first 
lorn hour” : in the reprint of the first edition this 
is printed “the first torn hour,” it must be pre- 
sumed in error. The same expression, “lorn hour,” 
occurs in the poem on the Accession service. 

Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. —“‘ Calm 
decay’ is borrowed from a friend” : George James 
Cornish. See Memoir, w.s., p. 31. 

Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity.—“‘Je 
mourrai seul.’ Pascal”: is this expression in 
Pascal? The sentiment is in thé Pridre, Pensées, 
pt. ii. art. xix. § 3, “Car, Seigneur, comme a l’in- 
stant de ma mort je me trouverai séparé du monde, 
dénué de toutes choses, seul en votre présence . . .” 

Ep. MarsHALL. 








Jesus Cottecr, OxrorD, 1599.—The following 
letter and account refer to the entering of a young 





gentleman at Oxford nearly three centuries ago. 


The original is preserved at Brogyntyn, Oswestry, 
the seat of Lord Harlech, a descendant of the 
“Worl mr. William Maurice, Esquire” (after- 
wards Sir William Maurice), addressed in the 
document. 

« Jesus. 

“Wor'll S’r_ I rec'd l’res and xI* in money by the 
handes of this bearer, and I have sent here Inclosed the 
Particularies of his expences hitherto, w’ch must be 
discharged quarterlye, and by half yeares, according to 
the custome, order, and a wantes of our towne, in 
regard whereof I am instantely to desire y’u to furnish 
vs w’th all such necessaries, rather befor’ the time then 
any waye afte’r; the youth will doe well I doubte not, 
by the grace and assistance of the Almightie, to whose 
blessed tuition [ hartiely recom’end y’r wor. as also mr. 
and m’resse Brynkir. 

Junii 11 [or 17] 1599. 
Your Worr. most readie 
C for G.] Owens. 

Addressed:—To the Wor'll mr. William Maurice, 

Esquire, at the Clenenne, give these. 


Sm’a recept - vij' 16 
Solute. 
Imprimis fo’r his admission ... = iiij* x* 
Ite’ to buy bookes n om ii iiij 
Ite’ for shoes... -_ inn - xx* 
Ite’ to ride to my L. Bishop ... be ij* 
Ite’ his studie chamb’r & teach’ng ... xx* 
Ite’ the stuffe and makenge of his hose xviij* 
Ite’ his landr’es ... pee an on xx" 
Ite’ his batt’es ... ; = ove = 
Sm’a solutor’ est vw 


Endorsed :—William Brynkirs note of expences.” 
A. R. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Curious Entries 1n A Parish Reeistern— 


1658, Nov. 14. Thomas Matthew died the 12th day of 
November and was buried the 14th day of November 
1658 in his garden Late taken out of his orchard. 

1663, Oct. 8. Anne White widow buried in the quakers’ 
burying-place by Edmund White, ye Anabaptist contrary 
to law. 

1663, March 13. Gulielmus Shakespeare de Fancot, 
sepultus erat. 

1719, Dec. 31. William Norman put in ye ground, 
being an Anabaptist. 

1725, March 21. Bernard Stoniford, Bricklayer hurl’d 
into a grave. 

1727, Aug. 30, ...... Harris, Widd. hurl’d into ye 


ground. 
1727, Jan. 9. Olney’s child hurl’d into ye ground. 
1728, Aug. 26. Mary Shaw, Widdow, hurld into ye 


ground. 

1730, May 25. James son of a young w... who lodges 
at John Waters’s at Herne. She calls herself by ye name 
of Mary Arnold & sais ye name of ye child’s Father is 
John Deverill. I’m told they both came from Winslow 
in ye County of Bucks or thereabout. : 

1737, Jan. 26. Ann, Dater of Mary ye wife of John 
Quaringdon w° thought fit to get marry’d to one Daniel 
Search & burying him is now marry'd as is said to one 
Samuel Purton by whom she has this Dater Ann Baptis’d 
Jan. 26. her H John Quaringdon now living in ye 
Towne, 

1738, May 29. John, a male child laid & found ina 
Neighbour’s cart conditionally baptis’d—this child is 
about 6 months old. 
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1743, June 17. Elizabeth, daughter of John & Jane 
Willison of Hern Dary man, Baptized. N.B. This 
child has 5 compleat fingers on ye right hand beside ye 
Thumb. 

1751, Sept. 6. Samuel Harris hurl'd into the ground. 

1766, June 7. Isabella Louisa Grimaldi, an infant, 
baptis'd. 

I send the above extracts from the parish register 
of Toddington, co. Beds, trusting they will find a 
corner in “N. & Q.” The expression “ hurl’d into 
a grave” is so quaint and forcible that, not having 
met with it before, I trust some of your readers 
will note the same, as it would be interesting 
to know whether it was in general use at that 
time or merely local. I have also included the 
names of Shakespeare and Grimaldi, as they are 
quite exceptional in this neighbourhood. 

F. A. Buaypes. 

Hockliffe Lodge, Leighton Buzzard. 


A German Executioner’s Sworp.—A fine 
example of this weapon is in my collection, in- 
scribed on both sides of the blade with the fol- 
lowing doggerel, in Roman capitals and old Ger- 
man, which I have endeavoured to render into 
English doggerel :— 

The wise will mark his fellow’s fate; 
Death follows sin indeed; 
And deeds of ill are followed still 
By dying for their meed. 
Yet by the sword ‘tis better far 
By law adjudged to die, 
Than with a skin unscathed to be 
Condemned eternally. 
There is a notice of this sword in the Journal of 
the Archeological Institute, vol. xx. p. 78. 
WER KLUG IST SPGLF SICH 
ANDERER VERTERBEN 
AVF SINDE VOLGT DER TOD 
AVF MISSETAD DAS STERBEN, 
DOCH IST ES.BESSER HIER 
MIT RECHT DURCHS 
SCH WERDIGE STORBEN ALS 
EWIG SONDER RV MIT GANTZER 
HAVT VERLORBEN. 
IOHANNES HEIN KIHN, 
On the blade is also seen a cross of Calvary, 
the imperial mound, ensigned with a patriarchal 
cross, and the date 1589. The broad double-edged 
blade shows signs of grinding at the points of per- 
cussion, evidence of much use. The cross guard 
and pommel are of brass, the latter in the form of 
a funeral urn. W. J. Beryuarp-Smiru. 
Temple. 


Weymovurs ayp Metcomse Recis.—I submit 
that it behoves “N. & Q.” to take some cogni- 
zance of an advertisement which appears on the 
cover of its number for July 19, 1879. This 
advertisement states that certain auctioneers will 
offer for sale at Weymouth, on August 1, a collection 
of documents which they call the “ Sherren Papers,” 


——..., 


mouth and Melcombe Regis for upwards of 500 


years. Now the “ United Borough and Town of 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis” has only existed 
under that name and style since the time of Eliza. 
beth ; but each of the two towns, Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis, has been a borough, I believe, 
ever since the days of Edward II., and it would 
seem, therefore, that these “Sherren Papers” 
cover nearly the whole period since the two towns 
were incorporated. It is difficult to understand 
how the municipal archives of two not unimportant 
boroughs can have become “Sherren Papers,” 
whatever that may mean. And it appears incre- 
dible that the mayor and corporation of the united 
borough should allow their own archives to be sold 
by auction in their own town, unless, indeed, they 
mean to buy them back again. If they do not, 
I think they will deserve to be sent in a body to 
the neighbouring isle of Portland. A. J. M. 


Droveut 1x Scortanp.—It may be worthy of 
note that, notwithstanding the continuous and 
pitiless rains that for months have prevailed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
there should be one district which not only has 
been exempt from this extraordinary downfall, but 
positively suffered from long-continued drought. 
I give below an extract from a letter received the 
other day from a gentleman residing at Paisley, 
and also send the “public notice” referred to 
therein, from which, if deemed too long for insertion, 
extracts can be made :— 

“ Paisley, July 12, 1879. 
“ But now we have had some rain and expect to tide 
over the water famine. It is rather curious that with 
Europe, and even England, nearly drowned, we here 
should have had fifteen months with hardly rain enough 
to lay the dust of the streets. I enclose a public notice 
which in the midst of the surrounding deluge is a curiosity 
in its way.” 
F. D. 


Nottingham. 

[ The notice, dated May 22, 1879, is issued by order of 
the Commissioners. They state that, owing to the 
“ long-continued drought,” it has been found necessary 
to curtail the supply of water from the Paisley Water- 
works for general purposes, and to discontinue it entirely 
for many others. } 


Wicket.—This word, as a cricket term, has 
come to be applied (how recently one would be 
glad to learn) not only to the pitched stumps that 
resemble nearly enough a “ wicket "—#.¢. a little 
gate *—but to the ground covered by the bowling. 





* The corresponding French term guichet is limited to 
a little door placed for convenience within a larger gate. 
As to derivation, while Wedgwood sees in wicket the 
notion of rapid movement to and fro—vik, a start, wicken 
(Dutch), vibrare, wink, &c.—Littré gives for the old 
Scandinavian vit the meaning “ retreat,” “hiding-place,’ 
a sense which, perhaps, more readily connects itself 
with the little fortress (et being the familiar dimiautive) 





Sorming the archives of the ancient borough of Wey- 


a gate supplies than that of swaying to and fro. 
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This extension of meaning, resulting from the 
scientific development of our national game, is of 
itself worthy of note; but what is more remarkable 
is the lack this extension illustrates of what would 
be a very useful word. The word we want would 
correspond with the German Bahn (way, path, 
road, course). Ask the hockey-player what he calls 
the bounded strip between the goals, or the skittle- 
player to name the course over which his ball is 
rolled or thrown, and he will be found at a loss. 

Henry ATtTwELt. 

Barnes. 


“Tue Fox’s Brusn” Inn, Ropstey.—In Hot- 
ten’s History of Signboards is this paragraph :— 

“It is certainly somewhat strange that, in this sporting 
country, the sign of the Brush, or Fox’s Tail, should be 
so rare; in fact, no instance of its use is now to be found, 
although, beside the interest attached to it in the hunting 
field, it had the honour of being one of the badges of the 
Lancaster family ” (p. 170). 

“The Fox’s Brush” Inn may be found, in the 
midst of the Duke of Rutland’s country, at Ropsley, 
Lincolnshire. On the next page of Mr. Hotten’s 
work it is stated that 

“At the White Horse, near Burleigh-on-the-Hill, the 


noted Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, spent the last years 
of his life and died” (p. 171). 


If this refers to Burley-on-the-Hill, near Oakham, 
Rutland, the author greatly blundered. 
CurTHBErT BEDE. 


A Cenrenarian.—The following, I think, de- 
serves a corner in “ N. & Q.”:— 


“There died at Worcester on Sunday last Mrs. Harts- 
horne, at the age of one hundred years and eleven 
months. Mrs. Hartshorne was twice married, first to 
Dr. Nash, of Worcester, and secondly to a Staffordshire 
gentleman, whom she survived for many years. She 
retained her faculties to the last, and up to a few weeks 
before her death was to be seen occasionally walking 
with an attendant in the streets of Worcester.”—Sunder- 
land and Durham County Herald, July 4, 1879. 


Epwarp J. Tayrtor, F.S.A.Newe. 


Oren Macpa.en, HeapineTron.— 

“ An attempt to revive the old question of the right to 
Open Magdalen was made on Monday, a meeting having 
been announced to be held in the Union Square, Old 
Headington, ‘for the purpose of taking proceedings at 
once by claiming a right as owners of Open Magdalen, 
and other rights belonging to the said parish of Head- 
ington.’ The business consisted of the reading of extracts 
from an old Act of Parliament referring to the matter, 
and relating to stone, sand, and gravel pits, allotments 
for the poor, and a section which stated that small 
allotments may be laid together and enjoyed in common.” 
—Oxford Chronicle, July 19, *879. 

A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


_ Frexcu Leave.—Dr. Brewer says this “ allusion 
is to the French soldiers, who in their invasions 
take what they require, and never wait to ask per- 








|« to depart slyly, without saying anything.” In 


a newspaper bearing date Oct. 16, 1805, I read, 
“On Thursday last Monsieur J. F. Desgranche, 
one of the French prisoners of war on parole at 
Chesterfield, took French leave of that place, in 
dehance of his parole engagement.” This would 
imply that, seventy years ago, Mr. Hotten’s defini- 
tion was an accepted one. A. R. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


TempLteE Bar Sratves.—Probably I am not 
the only reader of “ N. & Q.” who deeply regretted 
the destruction of Temple Bar ; and most certainly 
there are many who will feel an interest in its 
future history, now that it has been “ improved 
away” from Fleet Street. I am told that what was 
Temple Bar is now a pile of dirty stones in a piece 
of waste ground in Farringdon Street ; that the 
time-honoured old wooden gates, at which the 
carriage of royalty had so often to wait, and which 
old citizens used to regard with feelings of pride 
and pleasure as the visible evidence of important 
rights and privileges, are now lying rotting on the 
ground. What has become of the statues I did 
not hear. I should be very glad to learn that I 
have been misinformed in this matter, and thank- 
ful for any information as to where Temple Bar 
now is, in whose custody it rests, and what is 
intended to be done with it. Epwarp Sotty. 


Tue Mystery or Berketey Square.—The 
following is a cutting from Mayfair of May 10, 
1879. What is the mystery connected with the 
house in Berkeley Square ? 

“The mystery of Berkeley Square still remains a 
mystery. We were in hopes that during the last fort- 
night a full, final, and satisfactory answer would have 
been given to our question ; but we have been ——— 
The story of the haunted house in the heart of Mayfair 
is so far acquiesced in by the silence of those who alone 
know the whole truth, and whose interest it is that the 
whole truth should be known. That story can be recapi- 
tulated ina few words. The house in Berkeley Square 
contains at least one room of which the atmosphere is 
supernaturally fatal to body and mind. A girl saw, 
heard, or felt such horror in it that she went mad, and 
never recovered sanity enough to tell how or why. A 
gentleman, a disbeliever in shove, dared to sleep in it, 
and was found a corpse in the middle of the floor, after 
frantically ringing for help in vain. Rumour suggests 
other cases of the same kind, all ending in death, mad- 
ness, or both, as the result of sleeping, or trying to sleep, 
in that room. The very party walls of the house, when 
touched, are found saturated with electric horror. It is 
uninhabited save by an elderly man and woman who act 


i. . | as caretakers; but even these have no access to the room. 
mission of the owners.” Mr. Hotten says it means | 


That is kept locked, the key being in the hands of a 
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mysterious and seemingly nameless person, who comes to 
the house once every six months, locks up the elderly 
couple in the basement, and then unlocks the room, and 
occupies himself in it for hours. Finally, and most wonder- 
ful of all, the house, though in Berkeley Square, is neither 
to be let nor to be sold. Its mere outside shows it to be 
given up to ghosts and decay. Readers who feel curious 
about the matter are referred to our issue of a fortnight 
ago for the details, of which the above account is a 


resumé.” 
W. E. Howterr. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Avours.—“ Round his [Henry VII.’s] tomb 
stand his nine accustomed Avours or guardian 
saints, to whom he calls and cries,” &c. (Stanley, 
Westminster Abbey, p. 158). I should be glad to 
know the etymology of Avowr, and to hear of other 
instances of the use of the word. 


A. L. Marnew. 
Oxford. 


Sus-sizar: Hounp.—In the Anecdotes of 
Bowyer it is recorded of one Richard Jenkin that 
he was “admitted a sub-sizar for the Master of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Dr. Tanner.” In 
the same work we are told that a “hound” of 
King’s College, Cambridge, is an undergraduate 
not on the foundation, nearly the same as a “sizar.” 
A more distinct explanation of the above terms is 
required. The same question was asked in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in Sept., 1813, but it seems 
to have elicited no reply. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“Tue Imrration or Curist.”—Who was the 
author of the translation into English of the 
Imitation of Christ printed by Eliz. Redmayne, 
London, 1684? Another edition of the same was 
also printed by “ Eliz. Redmayne in Jewen-street, 
London,” 1705, and reprinted in 1831 by T. C. 
Hansard, Paternoster Row, and sold by Longman, 
Rees, Orme & Co. Epmunp Warerron. 


Martowe ayp Mr. —— or Dover.—In Mr. 
Collier's Bibliographical Catalogue, vol. i. p. 521, 
he describes a copy of Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander with MS. notes, in which allusion is 
made to Marlowe’s acquaintance with “Mr. —— 
of Dover, whom he made become an [atheist].” 
This Mr. Blank was otherwise a remarkable per- 
son, for we learn that he “learned all Marloe by 

and divers other bookes : he would never 
have above one book at a time, and when he was 
perfect in it hee would put it away and get 
another, Hee was a very good scholar.” Is it 
possible to recover his name? Brsiioraecary. 


Harvey or Wanoey, co. Essex.—In “N.& Q.,” 
3 S. iii. 103 ; iv. 529 ; v. 42, 247, 326, are some 
epee 8 pe pemes respecting this family. I 
shall be glad of any further information either as 


to the ancestors or the descendants of Sir James 





Harvey, Lord Mayor of London, and particularly 
as to the father of George Harvey, sworn assistant 
of the Feltmakers’ Company, Oct., 1656. It 
appears that of this family were Sir Walter 
arvey, Lord Mayor 1273, and Sir William Har- 
vey, Clarencieux. E. B. 


Locat Orrices.—I want to carry out the hope 
expressed by the Athenewm (July 12, 1879, p. 41) 
for an “annotated catalogue of English officials, 
which shall take in not those of the towns only, 
but of the manor, the parish, and the hamlet also.” 
I had, indeed, already contemplated such a cata- 
logue, and have made considerable collections, 
But such a work requires the help of “N. & Q.,” 
and I hope I may ask this. I may add that I 
have already been favoured with notes from Mr. 
Charles Jackson and Dr. A. Laing. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 


Beieravia oR Betcrapia.—On examination 
of two old maps of London in the Crace collection, 
I find that the line of thoroughfare running from 
Pimlico to Chelsea is marked in one part Upper 
and Lower Belgrade Place. Belgrave Square, as 
it is now called, was not then built, for the “ Five 
Fields” then occupied the site of that and other 
squares and streets which form the most aristocratic 
district of the West-End. Was this really the 
original form of the name, or was it an error on 
the map-maker’s part ? J. KR. §. C. 


“PuitaTeLy” and “ PaiLaTevist.”—What 
may be the meaning of these much-used terms, 
which I have not as yet been able to find in any 
of our many dictionaries, old or new? Unde 
derivantur ? ABHBA. 


“Rosin Hoop anp THE Bisnop of HEREFORD.” 
—-Can any one refer me to a copy of baa ee 
? = * 


Ledbury. 


“ ReyNARD THE Fox.”—Is there ary evidence, 
and if so what, that the story of Reynard the Foz 
was known in England before the publication of 
Caxton’s version of the tale in 1481% Avwov. 


Porrrait or Mrs. Garricx.—In the Shak- 
spearian Library and Museum at Stratford-upon- 
Avon is a portrait in oil, remarkably well painted, 
of Mrs. Garrick, representing a very beautiful 
woman in the prime of life. Gainsborough is said 
to have been the artist, but it is merely a sup- 
position. In The Catalogue of the Shakspeare 
Museum this portrait is merely mentioned, and 
numbered eighty-two, amongst the many valuable 
gifts of Miss Wheler. On what authority is this 
portrait assigned to Gainsborough? If he was not 
the artist, who was? Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
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Daniet Jones.—A large plaster bust has come 
into my possession with the following inscription 
upon it as the name of the subject and the sculptor: 
«Daniel Jones, Esquire. J. E. Thomas sculptor, 
London, 1838.” Can any of your correspondents 

ive me a clue to the identity of the said Daniel 
ones, Esq., as I am unable to trace him in the 
ordinary biographical dictionaries ? 

W. H. K. W. 


“ STRANG "=TO WONDER OR FEEL SURPRISE AT. 
—Is this an English word? I find it in a MS. 
written about 1693 by a person (probably a Dutch- 
man) imperfectly acquainted with the English lan- 
guage. Here are some extracts showing the 
context :— 

“And therefore he could not but strang so much the 
more of the lame and insufficient report which that 
General person had given.” 

“Bott thos who know the cuntries of Flanders and 
Brabant need not strang at the Prince of Orange not 
oblidging us,” &c. 

“Which I often did much strang att nether could I 
ever know the reason thereof.” 

“We cannot therfor but strazg why that prudent 
prince,” &c. 

“All the advantages being rightlie considred, we 
cannot but strang that the Prince of Orange did not,” &c. 


J. H. Cooxe. 


“Upon THE sQuARE.”—What is the earliest 
known use of this phrase? It occurs in Scott’s 
Fortunes of Nigel, ch. xiii.: “While Lord Glen- 
varloch chose to play, men played with him 
regularly, or, according to the phrase, upon the 
square.” D. Barron BricHTWELL. 


Everavines.—I have a collection of old en- 
gravings. Where could I get a treatise upon 
engravers and their work? Which is the best work 
on the subject ? HERMES. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your readers inform me 
to what family the following crest belongs ?—A 
dexter hand, vested, holding up a skull. On the 
same paper under the crest are the letters H. B. M. 
The complete arms and any particulars of the family 
will be very acceptable. Kuay. 


Orrery.—Orrery is said to be a place in Ireland. 
Whereabouts is it? It is not in Black’s larger 
atlas. Watter W. SKzart. 

Cambridge. 

Rock Fieures.—It appears from La Billardiére’s 
Voyage « la Recherche de la Peyrouse that there is 
a rock close to, or one of, the Eddystone rocks like 
a vessel in full sail, that has deceived English and 
French navigators. Is this mentioned in English 
books, and is the resemblance still existing? 
Eustbe Salverte, in his Sciences Occultes, p. 19, 
aren account of this and of a rock of similar 

scription at Corfu. This rock, described by 
Pliny and confirmed as still existing by the 








Bibliothique Universelle, was fabled by the Greeks 
of old to have been the Pheenician vessel in which 
Ulysses was returning home till Neptune, in jealousy, 
and to’ thwart him, turned it to stone. The rock 
of Niobe, on the side of Mount Sipylus, is like a 
woman weeping when seen from a distance, but 
when approached the resemblance disappears. 
Salverte thinks that this, dressed up in the fashion 
of a myth, has been shaped into the legend of 
Niobe. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Sir Rogert Surron, cREATED LorpD LEXINGTON 
Nov. 21, 1645.— Information is requested re- 
specting him ; also respecting his ancestors and 
descendants, both direct and collateral. Why was 
he given that title? Sir Robert was the son of 
Sir William Sutton, of Aram, co. Notts. M. T. 


Meanineo or “ Hisernia.”—Might I ask some 
help in determining what is the exact force of 
“ Hibernia ” at various periods of history? I read 
that the poem on the Argonautic expedition 
attributed to Orpheus may be as old as the —_ 
of the first Darius, who died B.c. 485. There the 
appellation Iernian seems applied to all our group 
of islands (ed. Leipzig, 1764) :— 

vison leno decoy ixwpat, 
What is there to show that “ Hibernia” thus 
covered more space than the modern name Ire- 
land? And if so, how am I to follow historically 
the process of its restriction to 
“The first flower of the earth and first gem of the sea”? 
H. L. L. G. 

Aurtnors oF Booxs WantTED.— 

English and Scottish Sketches. By an American. 
London, William White, 1857. 

Evenings with the Poets. By the Author of Success in 
Life, Memorials of Early Genius, kc. London, T. Nel- 
son & Sons, 1860. 

A Winter with Robert Burns. Being Annals of his 
Patrons and Associates in Edinburgh in the Years 1786-7, 
and Details of his Inauguration as Poet Laureate of the 
Can. Kil, Edinburgh, Peter Brown, 1846. G. 


Avurnors or Quotations WANTED.— 

“ Applause seasonably declined returns with accu- 
mulated force.” A parallel might be “Cast thy bread 
upon the waters,” &c. Ivory. 





Replies. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LITERATURE 
CONNECTED WITH POPE AND HIS 
QUARRELS. 

(5™ S. xii. 6, 36, 71.) 

In following the good example set by F. G. 
let me explain that I write Popiana advisedly, 
following the form adopted by the compilers of the 
miscellanies connected with Menage, Voltaire, and 
Walpole (whose names, like Pope’s, ended with a 
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mute e), who wrote Menagiana, Voltairiana, and 
Walpoliana, examples followed by Southey, who 
ealled his two little volumes Omniana. 

I think the first in the following list is one of the 
earliest attacks on Pope. It isin some parts more 
clever than decent. 

9. “ Aesop at the Bear Garden. A Vision. By Mr. 
Preston. In Imitation of the Temple of Fame, a Vision 
by Mr. Pope. London, Sold by John Morphew, near 
Stationers’ Hall, 1715.” 8vo. 

An advertisement occupying two pages is 
followed by a quizzical announcement, which com- 
mences :— 

“The first Book of Tom Thumb, transform'd from the 
original Nonsense into Greek Heroicks, is so near finished 
that the Undertaker hopes to be able to deliver it to the 
Subscribers by the first of April next,” &c. 

The poem commences on p. 9 and ends on p. 32, 
pp. 33-8 being occupied with notes which contain 
some curious allusions to the Bear Garden and its 
slang. 

10. “ A Complete Collection of all the Verses, Essays, 
Letters, and Advertisements which have been occasioned 
by the Publication of Three Volumes of Miscellanies by 
Pope and Company. To which is added an exact List of 
the Lords, Ladies, Gentlemen, and others who have been 
abused in these volumes. With a large Dedication to 
the Author of the Dunciad, containing some Animad- 
versions upon that Extraordinary Performance. 

Thee, great Scriblerus, Malice still inspires, 

And with cold Venom damps the Poet’s Fires: 

A snarling Elf who breaks the Critick’s Trust, 

With Spleen condemns, and always is unjust : 

Whose own Example best explains his Laws, 

And is himself the vast Profund he draws. 
London, Printed for A. Moore nearS, Paul’s. wpcoxxviit. 
(Price One Shilling.)” Pp. 52, 
With a frontispiece, an imitation of the owl 
frontispiece to the Dunciad: Pope on crutches, 
standing on a pile of books lettered “ Pope’s 
Homer,” “ Pope’s Shakespeare,” “ Miscellanies,” 
“The Profound,” and surrounded by owls, with 
a label over his head, “ Hic est quem queris.” 


11. “ Durgen, ora Plain Satyr upon a Pompous Satyrist. 
mee In trutina ponetur eadem.’ Hor. 
Amicably inscribed by the Author to those Worthy and 
Ingenious Gientlemen misrepresented in a late invective 
Poem, call’d The Dunciad. London, Printed for T. War- 
ner at the Black-Boy in Paternoster Row. M.pccxxrx. 
Price 1s.” 
Address to the Reader, pp. iv. 
the Reader is followed by the 
** Postscript. 
The Reader is desired to observe that the beginning of 
the Poem turns upon the following Quotations :— 
‘ Or ship’d with W—d to Ape and Monkey Lands,’ 
Dunciad, Book i. p. 11. 
‘E. W.—poetical Son of John Taylor.’ Profuad, 
Chap. 9.” 
12. “A Collection of Pieces in Verse and Prose which 
have been publish’d on occasion of the Dunciad. Dedi- 
cated to the Right Honourable the Earl of Middlesex by 
Mr. Savage. London, Printed for L. Gilliver at Homer's 
Head against S. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. 
MDOCXX X11,” 


The Address to 





In the Dedication to the Earl of Middlesex, 


which occupies pp. iii-vii, and is signed “R. Sa-. 


vage,” Savage speaks of the only part in the 
volume to which he had claim being the “ Author 
to be Let,” “having no title to any other, not even 
the small ones out of the Journals.” The Dedica- 
tion is followed by— 

(a) “ Two Epistles to Mr. Pope concerning the Authors 
of the Age. By the Author of the Universal Passion.” 

(b) “ An Essay on Satire, particularly on the Dunciad, 
By W. Harte of S. Mary Hall, Oxon.” 

(c) “ Harlequin Horace or the Art of Modern Poetry.” 

(d) “ An Epistle to Mr. Pope from a Young Gentleman 
at Rome. London, Printed in the Year mpccxxx.” 

(e) “Certain Epigrams in Laud and Praise of the 
Gentlemen of the Dunciad.” 

(f) “ An Author to be Let.” 

(g) ‘* Essays, Letters, and other occasional Pieces re- 
lating to the late War of the Dunces.” 

The copy before me would appear to be im- 
perfect, for it commences with the fourth article 
in the table of contents, “ An Epistle to Mr. Pope,” 
which is followed by the “ Epigrams,” “ An Author 
to be Let,” and the “ Essays.” I have a separate 
copy of the first three, of which the following are 
the titles :— 

(a) ** Two Epistles to Mr. Pope concerning the Authors 
of the Age. London, Printed for Lawton Gilliver at 
Homer’s Head against S. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet 
Street. mpccxxx.” Pp. 54. 

At the end a curious list of four pages of books 
printed for L. Gilliver. 

(b) “An Essay on Satire, particularly on The Dunciad. 
By Mr. Walter Harte of 8. Mary Hall, Oxford. To 
which is added a Discourse on Satires arraigning Persons 
by Name. By Monsieur Boileau. London, Printed for 
Lawton Gilliver at Homer’s Head against S. Dunstan's 
Church in Fleet Street. mpocxxx.” 8vo., pp. 46. 

(c) “ Harlequin Horace or the Art of Modern Poetry, 
Tempora Mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. London, 
Printed for Lawton Gilliver at Homer's Head against 8. 
Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. mpccxxxr. Price 1s,” 
Pp. 59. 

Dedication to J—n R—h, Esq., 6 pages. 

The last three (e¢, f, and g), which are uniformly 
and very neatly printed, are separately paged, but 
have no distinct title-pages. “Certain Epigrams in 
Laud and Praise of the Gentlemen of the Dunciad” 
is the heading of p. 1 of the collection, which ends 
on p. 14. This is followed by a bastard title of “An 
Author to be Let,” which is word for word the 
same as that of the quarto edition of 1729, de- 
scribed by F. G., ante, p. 36, with the omission 
of “‘ Numb. I. To be continued,” &c., and occupies 
twelve pages, besides five pages of preface not 
paged; while the “Essays, Letters, and other 
occasional Pieces relating to the late War of the 
Dunces ”‘commences with a half-title and fresh 
pagination, which extends from p. 1 to p. 41. 

13. “A most proper Reply to the Nobleman’s Epistle 
to a Doctor of Divinity. ‘To which is added Horace 
versus Faunius or a Case in Point, as reported by Ben 
Johnson and The Bellman of S, James’ Verses. London 
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Printed: Sold by J. Huggonson near Serjeant’s Inn in 
Chancery Lane, 1734. Price 6d.” 

The “Proper Reply” — twenty pages, 
very large type, is dated from Chichester, Childer- 
mas Day, 1733, and is signed “ W. Sh—w—n.” 

P. A. Hi. 

I beg to refer F. G. to Dr. Warburton’s edition 
of Pope’s Works, 1757. In vol. viii. p. 234, there is 
a letter, dated July 20, 1713, from Pope to Addison, 
in which this occurs, in relation to Dennis: “ You 
may conclude from what I here say, that ’twas 
never in my thoughts to have offered you my pen 
in any direct reply to such a critic, but only in 
some little raillery ; not in defence of you, but in 
contempt of him,” &c. This explanation is given 
in a foot-note : “This relates to a paper occasioned 
by Dennis’s Remarks upon Cato, called Dr. Norris’s 
Narrative of the Frenzy of John Dennis.” In 
vol. ix. and in A Letter to a Noble Lord (Hervey), 
p. 231, Pope states it as his belief that in the 
Verses on the Imitator of Horace “ both sexes had 
ashare in the composition ; that is, his lordship 
and a right honorable lady” (Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu). Dr. Johnson asserts that the Letter 
was never sent to Lord Hervey, and that to “a 
cool reader of the present time it exhibits nothing 
but a tedious malignity.” “ Popiad,” sic in War- 
burton’s edition. Frepk. Rvte. 


Keerinc Scnoon 1n THe Parvise (5“ §. xi. 
366, 394, 472 ; xii. 37, 49.)—I am sorry that Mr. 
Picton does not appreciate the authority of Thomas 
Staveley, whom I have been accustomed to regard 
as a high authority in matters antiquarian. I 
have read Mr. Picron’s letter with interest, nor 
do I write with a view of combating his position ; 
for, in fact, on referring to Dr. Cowell’s je Dic- 
tionary, I find that the position which Mr. Picton 
has taken is endorsed by that learned doctor. 
Still, Iam anxious to remove the impression that 
I have endeavoured (ignorantly or intentionally) 
om upon the readers of “N. & Q.” a worthless 
and “unreliable” authority. I therefore venture 
to submit the following extracts from Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary to the candid reader :— 

“Staveley (Thomas, Esq.), a learned gentleman of 
Cussington, Leicestershire, after having completed his 
academical education at Peterhouse, Cambridge, was 
admitted of the Inner Temple in 1647, and called to the 
bar in 1654, He passed the latter part of his life in the 
study of English history, and was esteemed a diligent, 
judicious, and faithful antiquary....His History of 
Churches in England, &c., was first published in 171%, 
and reprinted in 1773. It is a work of considerable 
research and learning, the result of having carefully 
examined many books and records, and contains a com- 
plete account of the sacred furniture of churches from 

earliest origin,” &c. 

Staveley was also the author of the celebrated 
Romish Horseleech, printed in 1674 and again in 
1769, and of many other works (see Rose’s 
Biographical Dictionary). Should a perusal of 





Staveley’s History of Churches in England be 
desired, I shall be happy, since the work is scarce, 
to lend my copy, as a vehicle for imparting in- 
formation on the interesting subjects discussed 
therein. E. C. Harixeron. 

The Close, Exeter. 

In Matthew Paris’s History of the Reign of 
Henry ITI., under the year 1250, occurs this 
passage, showing clearly that the parvis, whatever 
that may mean, was used as a place of education 
more than six hundred years ago: “ Unde pro 
illa substantiola persolvenda cogebatur ille pauper- 
culus, multis diebus scholas exercens, venditis in 
parvisio libellis, vitam familicam et codrinam 
protelare.” The gloss upon which is, “Sane 
aliquando pars quedam in inferiore navi ecclesiz 
schole exercende destinata, 4 parvis pueris edoctis, 
parvis vel parvisium, the parvis, dicebatur.” 
From which it will be seen that, however “childish 
and absurd” the derivation may be, it is not justly 
chargeable either upon Staveley or his follower 
Cuance tor Harineton. Parvis, toa certain ex- 
tent, is a synonym of paradisus, as the latter word 
is used by medieval writers ; but whether it is a 
derivative of it is, to my mind, more than question- 
able. All that Du Cange ventures to say is, 
“Nostris vulgo parvis.” No doubt, as Mr. Pic- 
TON says, we get it from the French, but where 
the French get it from is not so easy to decide. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


BioGRAPHICAL (crrcA 1600) Queries (5 §, xi. 
468 ; xii. 53.)—“ Bilsbye ostiarius scaccarii” was 
a Lincolnshire man, in whose family the office of 
Usher of the Exchequer had been hereditary for 
several generations. At the death of John Kener- 
mond,* Dec. 16, 1435, it descended to his sole 
daughter and heir Agnes, then aged thirty-two, 
and the wife of Thomas Billesby, of Billesby, co. 
Lincoln (Ing. 14 Hen. VI., No. 15). There was 
power to discharge the duties by deputy, so that 
Agnes Billesby continued to hold this office up to 
the date of her death, Aug. 4, 1470, when that 
event transmitted it to her grandson and heir 
John, son of Richard Billesby,+ who predeceased 
his mother Nov. 23, 1459 (Inq. 38, 39 Hen. VL, 
No. 35). By inquisition taken at Westminster, 
Sept. 1, 10 Edw. IV. (1470), the jury found that 

“ Predicta Agnes in dicto brevi nominata tenuit die 
quo obijt in dominico suo vt de feodo officium hostiarij 





* Not Kermermond, as by the Visitation of Lincoln- 
shire (1562-4), printed in the current number of the 
Genealogist. 

+ His proof of age (Inq. 19 Hen. VI., No. 48), taken 
at Alford, co. Lincoln, Nov. 1, 1441, shows that Richard 
was born at Bilsby, and baptized there in the church of 
Holy Trinity, April 25, 1420. Among other local occur- 
rences on his birthday, it is stated that Cadeby steeple 
fell to the ground by reason of high wind (fuit tam 
validus ventus = campanile de Cadeby cecidit ad 
terram), and Richard Haghe held a court of the Duchy 





of Lancaster at Bilsby. 
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de scaccario domini Regis cum alijs diversis officijs dicto 
officio spectantibus et pertinentibus, videlicet, officijs 


hostiariorum et proclamatorum in communi Banco 
Marescallorum hostiariorum proclamatorum et Ba: ri- 
ariorum in singulis Itineribus Justiciariorum Itinera: 
cium infra regnum Anglie, vna cum quinque denarijs 
quolibet die in Recepta Scaccarij predicti percipiendis in 
dieto officio hostiari) in dicto Seaccario de quibus eadem 
Agnes obijt seisita in dominico suo vt de teodo in Bal- 
liva supradicta.”—Ing. 9 & 10 Edw. IV., No. 55. 

The said office, with the others above set out, 
was held of the king by the service of great ser- 
jeanty, and was worth twenty marks yearly, 
“‘juxta verum valorem ejusdem.” Madox (Thomas), 
in his History and Antiquities of the Exchequer, 
states that the post was one of high antiquity, and 
he makes frequent allusion to those who held it 
in the early periods of English history. See 
“ Ostiarius ” in his index. 

Jonny A. C. Vincent. 


Waistiine (5" S. xi. 186, 275, 336.) —Nothing 
but a tender regard for the susceptibilities of the 
gentler sex has hitherto prevented me from sub- 
mitting an humble word on this subject ; for whist- 
ling is not generally thought to be an excellent 
thing in woman, and there is a discouraging proverb, 
known to “N. & Q.,” about a whistling woman 
and a crowing hen. In spite of all which, I may 
now venture to offer a hope that others who have 
met with whistling women will add their testimony 
to the consensus referred to above. Any instance 
showing that the powers, physical or mental, of 
man are also fully possessed by woman is surely 
valuable ; and so I confess to a special interest in 
the case of that excellent young woman whom 
Scotus, using a good north-country phrase, de- 
scribes as his servant lass. For myself, I have 
heard a young lady, at an evening party, whistle 
the song of The Mocking Bird with a most sweet 
and resonant clearness ; I know of two young 
ladies (a clergyman’s daughters) in Shropshire, 
whose whistling was the chief attraction of a 
fashionable charity concert, lately held in that 
county ; and I can point also to my fair friend 
Sally Mempus, aged two-and-twenty, whom I have 
seen whistling after her work to the passing 
ships, as she sat, a hundred feet above them, 
upon a narrow ledge half-way down the cliff—a 
spot which no one save a daring climber like Sally 
could reach or escape from. A. J. M. 


Dr. Hype Crarxe is quite right. There is 
much less whistling among farmers’ men than 
forty or fifty years ago, and less singing also. 
When I was a boy, most of the men sang at 
plough and with their teams. Their voices borne 


over the hills by the breeze were one of the charms 
of a country ramble. They mostly sang love songs 
or sentimental ditties. I remember The Mistletoe 
Bough was a great favourite with one of my 
father’s men. 


Some time ago I remarked to the 








rector of a neighbouring parish how very seldom I 
heard men singing at the plough, compared to 
when I was a boy. He replied, “ That is because 
you were bred among the hills, and now live in a 
flat country ; men don’t sing in flat countries.” I 
felt this was correct. Milkmaids sang to their 
cows, without which it was believed they would 
not “give their milk down.” If you meet a 
country girl nowadays, and ask her, “ Where 
are you going to, my pretty maid?” you can 
never say the reply was, “ A-milking, sir,” for 
maids no longer milk, but leave it to be done b 
men called “garthmen.” At the “clippins” 

the men were expected to sing, but those who 
could not might whistle, as I have heard them 
more than once. Like milkmaids, “ clippins” 
have all vanished. Those kindly gatherings, 
where the master and his neighbours and his men 
all made merry together, have all gone, and we 
have steam ploughs, and reaping machines, and 
labourers’ unions instead. Although there is yet 
more singing and whistling in hilly than in flat 
countries, it is certain that farmers’ men neither 
sing nor whistle half as much as they used to do. 
As far back as I remember, our middle classes 
considered whistling vulgar (as boys we were not 
allowed to whistle). It is possible the labourers 
have now got to think so too, Railway trips, and 
more ready access to towns, are bringing every- 
thing to a dead level, and gradually effacing the 
old-fashioned country ways. R. R. 

Boston. 


Certainly “the wisdom of our ancestors ” seems 
to have regarded whistling as one of the preroga- 
tives of the superior animal, man, and which 
woman, the weaker vessel, had no right to usurp 
or appropriate. Instance the old rhyme— 

“ A whistling woman and a crowing hen 
Are neither good for God or men.” 
Or thus varied in Hazlitt— 
“ A whistling wife and a crowing hen 
Will call the old gentleman out of his den.” 
So in French, “ Une poule qui chante le coq et 
une fille qui siffle portent malheur dans la — 
ERO. 


In the mes of entertainments to be given 
by the Blandford Institute in the Corn Exchange 
of that pleasant ire town, there is fre- 
quently the announcement of “an air to be 
whistled by Miss ——.” This young lady whistles 
such airs as The Blue Bells of Scotland, &c., most 
accurately and musically, and is always 
upon for an encore. W. R. Tate. 

New Athenzeum Club. 


I once knew two ladies who whistled admirably; 
I have often listened with delight to their duets. 
I agree in the opinion that one does not often now 
hear artisans and boys whistling in the streets. 
The reason is not far to seek : this class is almost 
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invariably smoking. The cigar and tobacco pipe 

have quite banished the — notes once so com- 

mon. . E. Witxryson. 
Anerley, 8.E. 


After attempting in vain to get my dog to obey 
orders to come into the house, my wife essayed to 
whistle, when she was suddenly interrupted by a 
servant, 2 Roman Catholic, who exclaimed, in the 
most piteous accents, “ If you please, ma’am, don’t 
whistle. Every time a woman whistles the heart 
of the Blessed Virgin bleeds.” Is this merely a 
local or a general belief among Roman Catholics ? 


TowNLey. 
Hull. 
Whistling gone out! Of course it has; tobacco 
has come in. One pipe has put out the other. 


We can’t both smoke and whistle. I knew a lady 
who whistled exquisitely, introducing certain 
musical graces ; the shake was not to be forgotten. 
She accompanied herself on the piano by pre- 
ference. have known others who whistled 
tolerably well. jo 


“ A whistling maid and a crowing hen 
Are liked by neither gods nor men.” 
So runs an old adage. The reason in the first case 
is that a woman stood by and whistled while she 
watched the nails for the Cross being forged. The 
latter instance of antipathy is probably only given 
for the sake of the analogy. 
Arex. Fercusson, Lieut.-Col. 


A few weeks since I heard a very spirited, 
powerful whistle (of a tune) approaching me, and 
when the whistler turned the corner and came in 
sight, I was surprised to see that she was a girl of 
some fourteen years. I never heard man nor boy 
whistle better, nor in a fuller and deeper tone. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Last February I was present at a torchlight 
skating party, on an old wood-surrounded dam, 
when a young lady (native of Jamaica) whistled 
Sir Roger with great verve; her tone and execu- 
tion were particularly good. JAELBOIS, 


Scorcu TerriTor1aL Names (5% §, xi. 488.) — 
ARcent’s mistake begins with the very title of his 
query. The Highland names he mentions are not 
territorial. Thus Mackintosh of Mackintosh is 
not a contraction for Mackintosh, proprietor of an 
estate called Mackintosh, but Mackintosh, chief 
of Clan Mackintosh. “This title, indeed, as used 
in the Highlands,” says Dr. Jamieson (Scot. Dict., 
art. “Tk ”), “seems more generally to signify that 
he to whom it belongs is chief of the name or clan 
distinguished by the name than to respect the lands 
possessed by him.” Jamieson might have said 

always signifies,” for in the whole Highlands I do 
not know one exception to this rale. Of course 
are many territorial “of’s” in the North, 








such as Brodie of Brodie, where name and estate 
are the same; but in these cases Camden’s rule 
most probably applies, that the family name has 
been derived from the land, and not the reverse. 
Each Highland clan had its “ country,” but the 
chief, as the name of course implies, was chief of 
the men, not of the land they dwelt on. Indeed, 
ion of estates, in the sense of getting any 
rent but “hosting and hunting,” is quite a recent 
thing in the Highlands. Any clan map of Scot- 
land will remove ArcEnt’s “ gravest doubts re- 
garding the existence” of the tracts of country 
‘known by the names he mentions, but, of course, 
these enormous districts are not the property of the 
chiefs. Territorially, Mackintosh is Mackintosh of 
Moyhall, near Inverness ; Macleod, Macleod of 
Dunvegan in Skye, &c. ; but though they should 
unfortunately lose every acre to-morrow they would 
not one whit the less be “of.” Highlanders, 
when they used a surname at all, spoke of 
a chief in Gaelic as (say) Mackintosh, or, as it 
is now generally translated, “the Mackintosh,” 
and so we find it in old records. Thus in the 
“Roll of ye Names of ye Landislordis .. .. in 
the Hielands quhair brokin Men hes Duelt and 
resentlie Duellis,” appended to Act of Scots 
Siena of 1587, are included “ Mackintosche,” 
“ Mackanzie,” &c. ; but later on Parliament and 
Privy Council adopted the Lowland style and 
generally called the Highland chiefs “laird of,” as, 
to give one of the innumerable examples, “ Lauchlan 
M‘Intosh, brother to the Laird of M‘Intosh,” in 
a Scots Act of 1646. Probably the present style 
is a combination of these twoways. Of course the 
commonest of all forms of what Scott calls “ terri- 
torial appellation” in Scotland is to speak of a man 
simply : the name of his estate. Thus Sir Walter, 
in his introduction to the Legend of Montrose, 
speaks of James Stewart nearly always as “ Ard- 
voirlich.” This practice is not, however, confined 
to actual ownership. Farmers are known in the 
North by the names of their farms, and even 
clergymen are sometimes spoken of by the names 
of their parishes. R. R. MacGrecor. 
Edinburgh. 


Srrwetts or Renisuaw (5 §. xii. 8.) —Though 
I do not know the whereabouts of the pedigree in 
question, I can furnish A, C. S. with some in- 
formation which may be of service to him, either 
in extending or verifying the pedigree in Gatty’s 
Hunter. I have references to a number of bills 
and answers in the Exchequer (temp. Elizabeth) 
respecting the Sitwell family. These I should be 
glad to send to A.C.S. I have also a complete 
copy of some depositions by commission (July 1, 
4lst Eliz.) in a suit in which Elizabeth Sitwell 
was plaintiff, and Francis Sitwell and George 
Sitwell defendants. It is of great length, and 
contains much information, both genealogical and 
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historical, respecting this family. 
following extract :— 


“ Robert Sytwell of Gannow, in the countie of Derbie, 
yeoman, aged xxxvj yeres or ther about, sworne and 
examined, sayeth he knew Robert Sytwell deceised, but 
he certenly knoweth not whether the saide Elizabeth 
was ever married to the said Robert Sytwell accordinge 
to the lawes of holy churche, but he hath credibly hard 
that at the tyme of the supposed mariage the said Robert 
Sytwell deceised wepte and wronge his hands, sayinge, 
Alas! that ever 1 eaw that day.” 


I subjoin the 





S. O. Appr. 
Sheffield. 


If A. C. 8. will look to No. 6673, fo. 210, of the’ 


Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
he will find there a pedigree of Sitwell. The said 
MS. is part of Rev. —— Wooley’s collections for 
Derbyshire. I have not seen the pedigree, taking 
it only from my own index to these collections, so 
that 1 cannot say whether it will be of any use to 
your correspondent, but I hope that it will prove 
satisfactory to him. Jutes C. H. Perr. 


“ Aximpo” (5% §, xi. 48, 212; xii. 16, 79.)— 
The etymology is given in my Etymological 
English Dictionary, part i. I did not like to 
mention this sooner; but, as S. J. H. now supplies 
the reference to Beryn, I think it only fair to say 
that Mr. Wedgwood gave this reference long ago, 
but to Urry’s edition, in which it is 1. 1105. That 
edition was, till lately, the only one available ; 
but as soon as Mr. Furnivall’s edition appeared I 
noted the word, and so was enabled to give the 
reference to both editions, which I have done. 

Watter W. SKear. 


Tae Waite Horse or Kivsvurn (5" §. xi. 289, 
310.)—The replies to this query need correcting. 
Firstly, the hills are called Hambleton, not Hamble- 
don. It is true there is a scar above a pool called 
the White Mere, a little way from where this white 
horse is cut out, but the name of the mere has no 
more to say to a white mare than pea-soup has 
to Magna Charta. The only authority for such 
a legend is a vilely painted modern signboard 
attached to a public-house in the outskirts of 
Thirsk, where a jockey is going up in the air like 
a balloon, and a grey mare descends to the Inferno. 

Although I have been a subscriber to “ N. & Q.” 
for upwards of twenty years, and have all your 
volumes during that period in my library, I cannot 
lay my hands on the particular volume, but you will 
see that the White Mere of Hambleton has been 
exhaustively discussed in your pages. I always 
understood that it was a mason from the Vale of 
White Horse, working at a neighbouring church, 
who sculptured this grand horse. It may, however, 
have been a native of Kilburn returning home after 
seeing the one in Berks. It was cut about 1855, 
and some fourteen years after an urgent appeal 
was made to the public for subscriptions for its 








restoration, which was nobly responded to. Another 
appeal is now made, as the heather never ceases to 
grow, and a donation sent to any of the York local 
papers I feel sure will be gratefully received. 
EBoRAcuM, 


Tae Monitor or Bacxsoarp (5% §. xi. 387; 
xii. 18.)—This appliance may have been “lo 
ago discarded by men,” but I can assure J. R. S.C, 
that it was in daily use in the very respectable 
day and boarding “ preparatory school” at which 
I received my early education. With this was 
associated the “stocks,” a standing board, by 
which the feet were kept at right angles, and to 
the use of which I would fain attribute the elegant 
podalic divergence which (if I do not flatter 
myself) marks my gait, and differentiates it from 
the in-turning footfall of the awkward young 
loobies of a later generation. This would be about 
the year—well, I will take excuse for not putting 
too fine a point upon it, and content myself with 
saying that my revered preceptresses ure still 
alive, far advanced in the old red sandstone 
period and the more external graces of grey 
front curls and knitted mitts. It is a gross 
exaggeration to speak of these things as “in- 
struments of torture.” Their use is not asso- 
ciated in my memory with any ideas of pain or 
even discomfort, but rather as affording relief 
from intellectual strain ; for when the hands were 
pinioned by the “ backboard ” they could not hold 
the Eton Grammar, and some confusion about 
“recurring decimals,” ‘pure or mixed, might be 
excused in a lad whose feet had been imprisoned 
in the “stocks.” 

There is a well-known series of four clever 
etchings by George Cruikshank, entitled “The 
Dancing Lesson,” originally published in 1824, 
reissued by T. McLean, of the Haymarket, in 
1835, and at a still later period included in the 
folio volume known as Cruikshankiana. In 
plate ii. we see a little girl, presumably, from her 
constrained attitude and expression, standing in 
the “stocks,” though her feet are hidden by the 
box-like character of the instrument; and in 
plate iv. we get a capital view of a “ backboard,” 
by which is rigidly pinioned another little girl, so 
standing that her heels touch and her toes point 
in exactly opposite directions, while a juvenile 
disciple of Terpsichore, of what was then the ruder 
sex, is dancing a sailor’s hornpipe to the enlivening 
accompaniment of the professor’s kit. 

Wituiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 

J. R. S. C. will be astonished to hear that the 
instrument of torture, as he calls it, was not dis- 
carded even by men so very long ago—in fact, I 
much question if it be discarded yet.. About four 
years since I was serving on a jury at the Chester 
Assizes, and in the large open space in front of 
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the courts, where the soldiers exercise, I saw several 
(I suppose) recruits, whose figures wanted improv- 
ing, marching backwards and forwards holding 
backboards on their shoulders. I think it probable 
they use them there still ; but I have, fortunately, 
not had to pay a compulsory visit to the courts of 
Chester since that time, and I have had no further 
opportunity of watching the soldiers exercise. I 
should think there must be many girls’ schools 
where backboards are still in use. My daughter 
had to use one at school fifteen months since ; and 
though she, of course, says they are “horrid things,” 
I cannot say they appear to me to be instruments 
of very great torture, any more than dumb-bells 
or calisthenic poles are ; that is, if those I have 
seen used are of the same construction as the back- 
boards which J. R. S. C. speaks of, and if their 
use is not too prolonged. They consist of a flat 
board some eight or nine inches wide, tapering off 
at each end so as to be easily grasped by the hand. 
The board is worn against the shoulder-blades, and 
is held in its position by the wearer’s hands. The 
most objectionable feature in the use of the back- 
board seems to me to be the position of the hands, 
which tends to check the circulation of blood in 
the arms. Rosgert Hoiuanp. 
Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


Sates sy Auction (5" §, xii. 28.)—Under its 
older English names of an owtrope, an outcry, or 
a portsale, there are numerous allusions to the 
auction in our early literature. So in the Nomen- 
clator of Adrian Junius, 1585, “To make open 
sale or portsale, to sell by the voyce of the common 
crier, for who gives most.” Again, in the Alvearie, 
1580, a little earlier, “To sell publickly or by 
portsale, as they sell by the crier,” &c. In Cot- 
— 1611, we read, “ Vendre & Vencant, to sell 

y portsale or outrope. Proverbe, En un encant 
tens la bouche coye. Be not hasty to overbid 
another.” “ Enchere, any portsale, outrope, or 
bargaining, wherein he that bids most is to carry 
it.” Compare also Dekker’s Dead Tearme, 1608 
(cited by Nares), “ As at a common outrope, when 
households-stuffe is to be solde, they cry, Who will 
give more ?” 

_ As regards book auctions, the kind of auction 
in which a large section of. your readers are per- 
haps most interested, I find no book auction cata- 
logue earlier than the Restoration. Here is one : 
“Catalogus Librorum Bibliothece Lazari Seaman, 

uorum auctio habebitur Londini, &., curd G. 

per, 1676.” Such catalogues of the seventeenth 
century are all now scarce, still a good number of 
them are known to exist. I only ess one my- 
self, viz., that of the library A gx Lloyd, 
Bishop of St. Davids, sold by auction at Tom’s 
Coffee-house by John Bullard, 1699. A. 


In my copy of Raymond’s History of England, 
fo., 1787, p. 419, it is stated, among the remark- 





able occurrences in the reign of William IIL, 

“1700. The first auction in England by Elisha 

Yale, Governor of Fort St. George in the East 

Indies, who sold the goods he brought from thence 

in that manner.” Wittiam Wine. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Lievt.-Gen. Fippes (5% §. xii. 9.)—Thomas 
Fiddes entered the military service of the late East 
India Company, as a cadet of infantry on its Bengal 
establishment, in 1803, and landed at Calcutta in 
1804. He was never an ensign, successively attain- 
ing the rank of lieutenant, April 12, 1805 ; captain, 
Jan. 1, 1819 ; major, June 16, 1826 ; lieutenant- 
colonel, June 19, 1831; colonel, Aug. 9, 1843 ; 
major-general, , 18—; and lieutenant-gene- 
ral, Sept. 15, 1856. He served in the following 
campaigns—Indore, 1805-6, Java, 1811, and Bur- 
mah, 1824-5; was latterly in command of 45th 
Regt. Ben. Nat. Infantry, and in 1841-2 officiated 
asa member of the Military Board at Calcutta, 
becoming colonel of the 42nd Light Infantry, and 
on obtaining his “ off-reckonings,” or colonel’s 
allowances, finally returned to England on per- 
manent furlough, Feb. 10, 1845. He died at his 
residence, Oakfield, Cheltenham, April 13, 1863, 
at the age of eighty-one. He was of an old Scot- 
tish family, Fiddes, Futhes, or Fuddes, and was, I 
believe, married (cf. Gent. Mag., N.S., vol. xiv. 
p. 673, and Army List). A. 8. A. 

Richmond. 





The Christian name of this officer was Thomas 
only. A very short obituary notice of him appears 
in the Cheltenham Examiner of April 15, 1863, 
which speaks of him as “ Major-General Fiddes.” 
According to this paper he had been a resident in 
Cheltenham for nearly twenty years. A cadet of 
1804, he became colonel (regimental rank) Aug. 9, 
1843, and lieutenant-general in the army Sept. 15, 
1856. At the time of his decease he is entered as 
colonel of the 5th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry 
and “ on furlough” (Indian Army and Civil Ser- 
vice List, 1863). Joun A. C. Vincent. 


In the Army List of March, 1863, I find in the 
list of Indian officers Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Fiddes ; 
date of commission as major-general, June 20, 1854, 
as lieutenant-general, Sept. 15, 1856. B. B. 


Watirtowers (5" §. xi. 506.)—Mr. Hems 
does not seem to be aware that Halliwell has 
already given “bloody warrior” as pertaining to 
the West. I resided in Taunton thirty years ago, 
and then the term was very commonly used in that 
district, although I observe the Somersetshire 
Archeological Society in its collection of words 
has overlooked it. In the first part of the Shrop- 
shire Word-Book, compiled by Miss Jackson, she 
gives the same term for the dark variety of wall- 
flower as in use in some parts of Salop; but I 
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fancy its use is by no means common in the border 
county. A. R. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Ayw Lyye (5" S. xii. 25.)—I think that Chal- 
loner’s Missionary Priests or Dodd’s Church His- 
tory will give Mr. R. E. Lyne the information 
which he wants. E. C. G. 


Irtsh Partiaments (5% S. xii. 22.)—Nearly 
the last proceeding of the Parliament of Ireland, 
after the Act of Union was agreed on, was to pass 
a special bill to arrange the election. It was en- 
titled :— 

* An Act to regulate the Mode by which the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons, to serve in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom on the part of 
Ireland, shall be summoned and returned to the said 
Parliament.” 

In this Act the thirty-six cities and boroughs to 
send representatives are specified. I suspect that 
the name of Henry Sadleir Prittie as member for 
Carlow borough is a mistake. He lost his father 
on January 3, and became Lord Dunally three 
weeks prior to the meeting of Parliament. The 
first member who sat for Carlow, according to 
H. S. Smith (Hist. of Parliaments, 1850, iii. 192), 
was Charles Montague Ormsby. The same writer 
gives John Ponsonby as member for Galway town, 
and not St. George Daly. There was some irre- 
rularity respecting the writs for Dundalk and 

Jlonmel, but the Right Hon. Isaac Corry sat for 
the former, and Col. William Bagwell for the 
latter borough, according to Debrett’s Royal Ka- 
lendar (April 25, 1801). In all lists of members 
which I have seen the representative of Lisburn is 
said to be George Hatton, not Hutton. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Mr. Larpent’s query is interesting, and I regret 
I cannot fully answer it, but I am strongly of 
opinion that, upon the Act of Union with Ireland 
receiving the royal assent, the then Irish House of 
Commons was dissolved, and that an election for 
counties and boroughs in Ireland permitted to return 
members to the Imperial Parliament took place. I 
have documentary evidence that the twenty-eight 
representative peers were elected in July, 1800. 
There was a general election in August and Se 
tember, 1802, when no less than ewentp-cight 
gentlemen were elected in Ireland who had no 
seats in 1800, at least in that of the United 
Kingdom. One of these was Canning, re- 
turned for Tralee, described in a Book for 1803 
as “Rt. Hon. a Privy Councillor and Receiver 
General of the Alienation Office,” whatever that 
might be. This historic name reminds the reader 
of Canning’s premature death almost immediately 
after he became Premier in 1827. 

Witiram Wrxe. 


Steeple Aston, Oxford. 








————_— 


Will you pry me to make one or two corres. 
tions in the list of the members sent from Ireland 
to the first Imperial House of Commons, printed 
with my query respecting Irish Parliaments? The 
member for Downpatrick was not Samuel Campbell 
Rowley, but Clotworthy Rowley, and the member 
for Dungannon was not Sir Charles Hamilton, 
Bart., but Hon. John Knox. The member for 
Youghal, John Keane, was not created a baronet 
until Aug. 1, 1801, and the members for Queen's 
ete Se have been described as Hon. Wil- 
liam Wellesley-Pole and Right Hon. Sir John 
Parnell, Bart. The members for Carlow 

were Sir Richard Butler, Bart., and William Henry 
Burton. Freperic Larpent, 


“ Parcnock ” (5™ §. xii. 47, 79.}—Mr. Edward 
B. Nicholson identifies Spenser's “very patchocke” 
with Shakespeare’s “ very pajock,” and he inter. 
prets the word as being a form of pad-jock, iz, 

d-ass. I do not endorse that explanation, but 

cannot help thinking that we have in a 
the key to Shakespeare’s word. Will Mr. Wepe- 
woop tell us what a patchocke is? 

C. M. Iveresy, 

Athenzum Club. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I find that in 
“N. & Q.,” 4" S. viii. 255, is the nate that Mr 
Wenpewoop probably alludes to. It is signed 
“T. McGrath.” 


Tossine (5" §. xi. 343, 390 ; xii. 56.)—Tubbing 
was not at all commonly practised before 1850, 
Sponge, hip, and other baths began to appear in 
the ironmongers’ shops a few years before that 
time ; even daily sponging was not common in the 
early part of this-century. J remember a part of 
one of Sir Astley Cooper's lectures being quoted in 
the newspapers, in which he recommended spong- 
ing daily in cold water (as was his practice) as 
being very favourable to the general health and 
a great preventive of cold. He spoke of his own 
immunity from cold, going out in the evenings and 
to the lectures in his dress of knee-breeches and 
silk stockings. Up to 1833 I bathed frequently— 
I may say daily—in the river when the w 
permitted, and had the opportunity of a warm bath 
at all times. After that time, removing toa dis- 
tance from river or baths, I took to sponging, 
which I pursued till about 1845, when — 
tubbing, and I have since daily “ tubbed,” though 
getting very nearly to the end of my fourth score 
of years. ‘Some few years ago, however, my doctor 
told me that, in consequence of the sluggish action 
of my heart, I must take the chill off the water. 
Before that time I frequently broke the ice. In 
1860 I went into a furnished house where there 
was no arrangement for tubbing. -I had taken 
linen and plenty of towels with me, and till I could 
get a bath I sponged myself, using plenty of water. 
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In the course of the first week, passing by the 
kitchen door through a back door into the garden, 
I heard the housemaid say to the other servants, 
and as I thought showing my towels, “ Look here ! 
I do believe he washes his body from head to foot 
every morning.” This shows that such an opera- 
tion was then considered very uncommon. 
ELLceE. 
Craven. 


Hocartn’s “ Lavcuine Auprence ” (5® §. xii. 
20.)—Allow me to correct and add to your editorial 
note in reply to E. B. The original engraved pic- 
tare was last heard of as lot 3 in Mr. Richard 
Sanderson’s (of Belgrave Square) sale at Christie’s, 
June 17, 1848, and sold for forty-nine guineas, 
having in Mr. G. Watson Taylor's sale brought 
only twenty guineas. It was exhibited in 1814 at 
the British Institution, and originally belonged to 
R. Brinsley Sheridan. The original sketch in oil 
on canvas (size 19}in. by 16 in.) of the old beau 
and orange girl for this picture is in my collection. 

Harvey. 

33, Edithna Street, Stockwell. 


Taz Crarke Famity (5@ §. xii. 67.)—I am 
desirous of obtaining additional information re- 
epecting a family of this name, of which I possess 

following particulars. Capt. Robert Clarke of 
Inniskilling (son of Robert Clarke of the same 
town), baptized in 1654 (Bradshaw’s Enniskillen 
Long Ago, p. 69), was one of the five who first 
proposed to defend that town against King James's 
troops, and raised a company for the purpose 
(McCarmick’s Farther Impartial Account of 
Actions of the Inniskilling Men, Lond., 1691, 
pp. 3, 14), of which he was captain. He was con- 
sequently attainted by King James’s government 
in 1689. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Jas. 
King, Esq.» of Corrard and Gola, co. Fermanagh 
(by Nicholis Johnston his wife), and died 1717, 
leaving issue |with daughters, (1) Elizabeth, (2) 
Anne, married first John Archdall, Esq., of Dru- 
min, co. Louth, and had by him, who died 1703, 
aposthumous child John, died unmarried June 13, 
1787, and secondly —— Johnston of Fermanagh, and 
by him had three sons] a son, Jas. Clarke, Esq., of 
Athboy, co. Meath, married Mary, daughter of 
Henry Ball, Esq., of Donegal co. (by a sister 
of Wm. Conolly, Esq.), and aunt of Gen. Sir Guy 
Carleton, first Lord Dorchester (she died July, 
1760), and he died (will dated Aug. 2, 1742, proved 
Feb. 28, 1746), leaving issue (1) Robert Clarke, 
“a headstrong and disobedient child,” cut off by 
his father with five shillings, and living in London 
in 1750 ; (2) William Conolly Clarke ; (3) Kathe- 
nne, married Samuel Forster, of Athboy. A Robert 
was a Commissioner of the Revenue at 
Galway 1652, and obtained lands there. 


Cc. 8. K. 
Kensington, W. : 








Genius “AN INFINITE CAPACITY FOR TAKING 
pains ” (5° §. xii. 68.)—The following references 
may help to supply the answer :— 

1. “Man of genius, that is to say, man of originality 
and veracity, capable of vary | with his eyes, and in- 


capable of not believing what he sees.”—Carlyle's Fre- 
derick the Great, second ed., in 4 vols., Lond., 1858, vol. i. 


. 27. 
; 2. “The good plan itself, this comes not of its own 
accord : itis the fruit of ‘ genius’ (which means tran- 
scendent capacity of taking trouble, first of all),” &¢— 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, vol. i. p. 407. 

A little further on Carlyle says (p. 411): “I 
find, except Samuel Johnson, no man of equal 
veracity with Friedrich Wilhelm in that epoch : 
and Johnson too, with all his tongue-learning, 
had not logic enough.” I do not know whether 
Carlyle had in his mind the following passage 
from Madame D’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. Burney 
(vol. iii. p. 5), where she reports Dr. Johnson as 
saying, at an interview on Nov. 25, 1784, “ But 
there is nothing so little comprehended as what is 
genius... . . Genius is, in fact, knowing the use of 
tools.” C. W. Penwy. 

Wellington College. 


The quotation is, I think, not quite correct. I 
believe it should be “an infinite capacity for hard 
work,” and that it is taken from Goethe. 


L. M. 


“Brau” Brommect (5" §. xii. 69.)—In the 
Print Room of the British Museum there is a por- 
trait of “Beau” Brummell, from the original 
miniature by John Cook. Not long ago a gentle- 
man wrote to me from Paris asking me to purchase 
him one. In vain I searched in several print shops. 
I got him one of ours photographed. 

Louis Facan, 

Reform Club. 


There is a portrait of Brummell in his Memoirs 
by Captain Jesse (first edition in 1844, second in 
1851). Epwarp H. MarsHA.u. 


Assumine Arms (5"§. xii. 29, 56.)—A. C. S. 
has only partially elucidated my difficulty. His 
arms are quartered in the same way as mine, and 
this, as authorized as he states, is no doubt all 
correct ; but he says he puts his family name Jast, 
thus running counter to his blazon, which I avoid 
by putting my family name first and my assum 
second. T. 


Sir James Wricut (5" S. xi. 349; xii. 18, 
58.)—The statement as to the creation of Sir James 
Wright, Kt., a baronet, taken from the London 
Gazette, appears so clear and distinct that it seems 
hardly to admit of doubt. The confusion which 
has arisen from the creation of two baronets es 
the same name, in one year, may perhaps have | 
to the belief that only one had been created. In 
Beatson’s Political Index, 1806, the two creations 
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are thus given :—“ No. 1109. Sept. 19, 1772. Sir 
James Wright, Kt., of Woodford”; “ No. 1113. 
Dec. 5, 1772. James Wright, Esq., of Georgia ” ; 
with the note that the latter is extinct. This is 
evidently a mistake ; perhaps it was intended to 
apply to the Woodford title. Sir James Wright 
of Georgia died Nov., 1785, and was succeeded by 
his son Sir James, who died in 1816, and was 
succeeded by his son, the third Sir James. Sir 
James Wright of Woodford, according to Towns- 
end, died about 1786. His name ceases to appear 
in Debrett’s Royal Kalendar after 1785. Has 
W. P. any evidence that he was alive in 1800, and 
that he left a son? Epwarp So.ty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Fork Mepictne (Transvaaz) (5" §. xii. 9, 74.) 
—May I be permitted to whisper to Exctisaman 
that his forefathers used the word folk (folc) long 
before they learned to speak of people? This fact 
rather detracts from the sarcastic force of his first 
sentence. Perhaps he will kindly point out the 
logical force of his second. I am quite unable to 
see how the circumstance of Enciisuman’s having 
had a relative out in Transvaal for twenty years 
can of itself invalidate Mr. Krapf’s claim to credit. 

Sr. Swirnin. 


De Lavune Famiry (5" §. xi. 468, 509; xii. 29, 
53.)—Mary Delaune, the heiress of the family, by 
her husband Colonel Edward Thornycroft, had 
issue a son Gideon and three daughters, Dorcas, 
Anne, and Elizabeth, the last the wife first of 
George,.twelfth Lord Abergavenny, and afterwards 
of Alured Pincke. The son Gideon Thornycroft 
succeeded his uncle William Delaune in the 
estate of Sharsted, and, dying s.p. in 1742, left the 
same to his mother, who at her decease, two years 
later, bequeathed it to her two unmarried daughters, 
Dorcas and Anne. The survivor of these ladies, 
Anne Thornycroft, died at an advanced age in 
1791, when Sharsted devolved upon her nephew 
Alured Pincke, the only son of her sister Elizabeth 
by her second husband. Mr. Pincke dying in 1822, 
aged ninety-one, his widow Mrs. Mary Pincke (née 
Faunce) succeeded, surviving her husband until 
1839, when she died at the advanced age of nearly 
or quite one hundred years, having long outlived all 
her issue. Since then the estate has been held by the 
Faunce family, now Faunce-Delaune. My question 
is, when and where was the marriage between 
Elizabeth, Dowager Lady Abergavenny, and Alured 
Pincke, sen.? Lord Abergavenny, her first husband, 
died in 1723. According to the peerages his 
widow afterwards married John, first Earl Dela- 
warr, who survived her. Unless this is a mistake, 
Lord Delawarr must have been her third husband. 
There is not, I believe, the shadow of a doubt as to 
her marriage with Alured Pincke, inasmuch as it 
was through this marriage her son Alured inherited 
Sharsted, as heir of the Delaunes. The Pinckes 





of Sharsted were a branch of Pincke of Kempsholt, 
Hants, derived from William Pincke (grand. 
nephew of Dr. Robert Pincke, Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford temp. Charles I.) and his wife Jane, 
daughter of Colonel Alured the regicide. 

W. D. Pivx. 





Leigh, Lancashire. 


I should be glad to know who was the Colonel 
Delaune who married Anne Hugessen, and what 
was the date of the marriage. C. T. 


Tue Prep Piper or “ Hametin ” (5" S. vi. 51, 
175, 338 ; vii. 19; xi. 497; xii. 78.)—The tongue- 
tied Englishman, for whose sake J. J. R. thinks 
that Hameln should be spelt Hamelin, might 
plead for a remodelling of all foreign words. Any 
one seeing Hamelin for the first time would take 
it to be a French name rather than a German one, 
How does the Englishman manage to pronounce 
kiln ? Jaren 


“Tue Beacar’s Benison” (5 §. xii. 48) was 
instituted at Anstruther during the last century 
as a club for collecting facetia. The entry fee was 
101. 10s., and the club was composed of the very élite, 
from royalty downwards. At the death, two years 
ago, of M. F. Conolly, the oldest town clerk in 
Scotland, the entire hypothec came into my pos- 
session. This consists of a large mahogany box, 
diplomas, silk sashes for the sovereign and other 
officers, silver-gilt medals, two extraordinary seals, 
&c. At the same time I heired the relics of the 
Musomanik Society, patronized by Sir Walter 
Scott, the Ettrick Shepherd, &c. 

J. F. S. Gorpow, D.D. 

8, Stonefield Terrace, Glasgow. 


“ Hopig MIHI, cRAS TIBI,” &c. (5 S. x. 155; 
xi, 492; xii. 35.)—I lately bought for a book-plate 
(being a collector of such gear) a small engraved 
emblem or vignette with this inscription ; but I 
now think that this is not an ex-libris, but an 
illustration cut from some book of emblems, or 
perhaps the headpiece of a funeral card. The 
date seems to imply some special allusion. The 
subject is this. From a rent and ruined square- 
built sepulchre lovely flowers, tulips and anemones, 
are springing, intermixed with taller ears of grain, 
about whose ster:s dodder (Cuscuta) is entwined. 
To the right, on the tomb itself, lies an enormous 
skull. To the left a stony pedestal is raised, on 
which rests a winged hour-glass. One wing is 
bat’s (for night),* the other a bird’s (for day). On 
this, again, lies an antique lamp, the beaten-down 
smoke of which wavers away far into the sky 
behind.t Across the stonework of the tomb is 
written “ hoDIe MIhI Cras tIbI.” It will be seen 

* So Tennyson, “The black dat night has flown.” 

+ Note that we here also have the flos, fumus, and 
arista associated supra (p. 35) with “ Hodie mihi,” &c. 
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that the elongated letters of this motto constitute 
a chronogram, which is, I suppose, mpci. The 
design, however, which is fine and striking, seems 
of later date—say a century later, 1705. Will 
some of your readers, skilled in sorting such 
numerical puzzles, say what the date should be? 
The art is probably German. A. 


Avurnors oF Quotations Wantep (5 §. xi. 
509.)— 

The Stoic inquired about by Mr. Spence is Cleanthes, 
who says in his hymn to Zeus, ix cot yap yivoc topéy. 
It is the passage quoted by St. Paul at Athens, Acts 
xvii. 28: ‘Q¢ cai revec roy Kad’ bpac wonTady - ae 
Tov yap cai yévoc iopév. N. 

Renan or his editor is quoted as saying, ‘ A Stoic was 
the first to epeak the word that all men are brothers, all 
having God for their Father.” Surely he must have 
overlooked the passage in Malachi ii. 10, “Have we 
not all one father? hath not one God created us? why 
do we deal treacherously every man against his brother, 
by profaning the covenant of our fathers?” It is not 
impossible that the philosopher might have gained the 
idea from the Septuagint, though certainly more pro- 
bable that it was the result of his own reflection, being 
atruth that is not only revealed, but one that is also 
discoverable by reason if only the unity of God be first 

redicated. In either case it is not accurate to claim 

or the Stoic priority in the expression of the truth. 
J. W. Hatt. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley.— 
Robert Burns. By Principal Shairp. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Acconptne to Principal Shairp, every decade since the 
death of the Ayrshire ploughman has produced at least 
two biographies of him. If we may judge by the interest 
still taken in the subject, as evidenced by the publication 
of a sumptuous edition of his works, and the appearance 
of his commonplace book in a popular magazine, it seems 
probable that this periodical issue may continue for as 
many decades more. But of Burns as a man we surely 
know enough—perhaps too much; and it is to be hoped 
that the inevitable biographers of the future wil! devote 
themselves more to his “ works” than his “life.” We 
gather that Principal Shairp is of the same opinion. In 
the concluding chapter, which is the freshest and the 
most interesting part of his book, he says, “‘ How often 
has one been tempted to wish that we had known as little 
of the actual career of Burns as we do of the life of Shak- 
speare, or even of Homer, and had been left to read his 
mind and character only by the light of his works.” 
This, we think, is incontestable. Of all persons, the poet, 
with his exaltations and depressions, his strength and 
weakness, his endless fine contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies, can least bear the prying and often distorting 
ket-glass of a Boswell. If William Shakspeare ever 
indulged in that over-enlivening “nappy” which has 
recently exercised the readers of “ N. & hind no one, save 
= one popular American divine, has been found 
Id enough to assert, upon the doubtful evidence 
of the Vicar of Stratford, that he died from the 
effects of a drinking bout; and as for Homer, in our 
absolute ignorance of his personal merits or defects, we 
may safely use him as a tabula rasa to write all the 
virtues on. It is not so with poor “‘ Rhymer Robin,” 
whose heritage of song seems doomed to come accompanied 








with the “thoughtless folly” that “staine 
Professor Shairp’s little book will aid the read 
both impartially, and it is full of the selective insight 
which we expect in the Oxford Professor of Poetry. 
That the austere and reticent writer who recently issued 
a “ Macmillan’s Primer” on composition would always 
approve of the style we are not prepared tosay. Speaking 
of the production of Tam O'Shanter, the professor de- 
scribes the poet as “ agonized by an ungovernable access 
of joy”(!). We prefer Mrs. Burns’s account of his con- 
dition: ‘‘ He was in such ecstasy that the tears were 
happing down his cheeks,” But even here “ ecstasy” 
has a factitious look, and we doubt if Mrs. Burns used 
this particular word. 


Dany Idyls. By Robert Browning. (Smith, Elder 
0. . 

Mr. BrownIne gives us six poems, curiously varied in 
subject, curiously alike in the scientific element of the 
poet’s mode of thought. Martin Relph is the story 
of a man who, witnessing the execution of a girl in 
the days of the Pretender, was powerless to speak 
and stop it, though he alone saw the lover coming 
with the proofs of innocence, and who, in after years, 
goes through much unreasonable self-accusation in a very 
natural way. Pheidippides runs from Athens to Sparta 
for help against the Persians, meets with Pan and gets 
promise of Pan’s help on his way home, and is to have 
release from the runner’s business for reward; when 
Athens is saved, he is sent on one last errand of speed— 
to tell Pan; he starts, arrives, shouts “ Athens is saved!” 
—and earns his release in death. Halbert and Hob are 
“two wild men,” father and son, living together; they 
quarrel, fight ; the son is turning the father out of doors, 
but desists on hearing that the father had done the same 
on a similar occasion by Ais father ; on the morrow the 
old man is found dead, and the young one, after the 
burial, “tottered, muttered, mumbled, till he died, 
perhaps found rest.” vin Jvdnovitch is very powerful, 
and has more of the purely artistic element than any 
in the book except Pheidippides, which is mainly ar- 
tistic and comparatively little scientific. Ivan Ivanovitch 
is our old friend the unten carpenter who lynched a 
woman because she had let the wolves get her three 
children away from her on a sledge-drive from one vil- 
lage to another. The description of the wolf-chase is 
magnificent, and all that is descriptive is in the poet's 
best manner; while the argument on the informal 
execution is thoroughly characteristic in subtlety and 
exhaustiveness, The character of Ivan stands out finely 
life-like amidst greatly handled accessories. Tray isa 
rather thin contribution to anti-vivisection literature ; 
and Ned Bratts is an extraordinarily powerful treatment 
of a subject far from taking,—the conversion of a dread- 
ful pair of miscreants through the influence of Bunyan 
and The Pilgrim's Progress, which leads them to confess 
sundry crimes, and to beg and obtain the meed of being 
hung—their only safe road to salvation, in their own 
opinion. The psychological element here is very strong, 
the atmosphere quite overpoweringly heated, which, 
though not gratifying, is appropriate, as the time is Mid- 
summer Day, the place Bedford Assize Court. 


Sketches and Studies in Italy. By J, Addington Symonds. 
(Smith, Elder & —_ 
To those who know and love Italy this new volume of word- 
pictures of the sunny South cannot fail to be a welcome 
companion, It should go with them on their travels, 
and lead them from town to town, from valley to mountain, 
from Crema to Amalfi, from Larian shores to Euganean 
heights. For such purposes few books could be better 
adapted to the needs of the cultured traveller. But it 





is not every kind of culture which can go all lengths 
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with Mr. a ay Symonds, In reading these sketches 
and studies, as they are now for the first time collected 
— we can trace the thread of the Neo-Classic 
spirit which runs through them al! more distinctly than 
we could when they appeared, sporadically, in the 
periodical literature of the day. We now see, perhaps 
more clearly than before, the reason why, with all his 
critical knowledge of the subject, Mr. Symonds had yet 
seemed to be so strangely wanting in warmth when 
treating of Dante. It is the intense medizvalism of the 
Commedia, we believe, with which the author of the 
sketches entitled “ Antinous” and “Lucretius” could 
never be in sympathy. With the humanism of 
Petrarch, or Politian, with the ironic smile of 
Berni or Ariosto, Mr. Symonds is at once at home, 
He would greet Boiardo and Ariosto’s travesty of the 
chivalrous epic with a “Sic Genius!” He would analyze 
with delight every detail of that truly beautiful Renais- 
sance facade of the Certosa at Pavia, while the “dim, 
religious light” of the interior of Milan Cathedral would 
in all probability oppress him with a sense of medizval 
austerity. There are many touches in Mr. Symonds’s 
‘book which remind us of the doctrine underlying the 
equally exuberant language of Mr. Pater’s Studies in the 
Renaissance. That doctrine seems to be summed up in these 
words : “‘ Get all the sensations you can out of this life, 
-and enjoy them to the full, for beyond the grave there 
is nothing.” It is natural that a writer of this school of 
thought should take delight in “tender half-tones of 
violet and russet paling into greys and yellows,” and that 
he should fairly revel in the delicate beauty of the Italian 
sunset hour, the hour after“ Ave Maria,” It is natural 
that to Mr. Symonds, spending Christmas in Rome, St. 
Peter’s and St. John Lateran should be but the “dust 
of decaying shrines.” It would have been more true, we 
think, to the under-tone of his Sketches and Studies had 
they ended on the Monte Generoso, where he wonders 
“how this phantom show of mystery and beauty will 
pass away from us—how soon—and we be where, see 
what, use our sensibilities on aught or nought?” 


Scotter and the Neighbourhood. By Edward Peacock, 

P.S.A. 

Turs little tract of thirty-six pages, printed at Hertford 
by Stephen Austin & Sons, is a lecture delivered in the 
Scotter Reading Room in 1878, and published by the 
members of the local Reading Room and Lending 
Library Society. Of course everybody knows that what- 
ever Mr. Peacock does, he does well; but probably no 
other living man could have produced such a 
charming account of one of the average agricultural 
parishes of Lincolnshire. Mr. Peacock has evidently 
thrown his heart into the work, and his lecture, brief 
as it is, has been elevated by his remarkable know- 
ledge and skill into a narrative of permanent historical 
importance. 

Artists of the Nineteenth Century and their Works, by 
C. E. Clement and L. Hutton (Tribner & Co.), promises 
to be an exceedingly useful work of reference, whose 
utility to themselves, moreover, its many possessors 
might ey | enhance by having it interleaved and 
* posting up" to the day.—We have received Dreams of 
my Solitude on the Mysteries of the Heavens, by J. Prusol 
(Reeves & Turner); An Introduction to the Study of 


=, by J. Hamblin Smith, sixth edition (Rivingtons) ; 


Skin and its Troubles, “Health Primers” 
(D. ). Dr. Mackay’s very useful Facts and Dates 
(Blackwood & Sons) has reached a third edition. 
Tus July number of the HRdinburgh Review, amon 
other articles of importance, has one to which we woul 
ially call attention—that on ‘‘ Norwich Worthies,” 
evidently from the pen of a writer who is not only 





———_— 


thoroughly “up ” in his subject, but has taken no little 
pains to inspire his readers with an interest in the 

of the old city and the many “ worthies” who in bygons 
days were born within its walls, or who, not being 
natives, have been so closely connected with it “agit 
leave their fame and memory in the place in which they 
found their field of action or of suffering.” 


SpgctaL CoLLEcTIons or Booxs.—The Council of the 
Library Association have decided to help in 
information relative to special collections of booky 
throughout the country. The undertaking is one of 
great difficulty, and it can only be accomplished (eyeq 
partially) by associated effort. The difficulty is, of course, 
greatest in regard to the special collections in the 
possession of private owners. It has been thought desir. 
able, in the first instance, to see what can be doneig 
a defined district, and to begin with the counties of 
Lancaster and Chester. Mr. J. H. Nodal will read ¢ 

per on the subject at the approaching meeting of the 
Tibrary A i at Manchester; he will endeavour 


cs 





to present as complete a view as possible of the different 
special collections which are known to exist in 

and Cheshire, and any information will therefore be 
gratefully received by him, at The Grange, Heaton Moor, 
near Stockport. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Suprxe.—The book to which you refer is printed in at 
least two modern editions of Milton’s Works, viz., by Rev, 
Dr. Symmons (7 vols., 1806) in his third volume; and by 
Rev. John Mitford (8 vols., 1851) in his sixth volume 
It is entitled an Accidence or Commenced Grammar. Our 
correspondent Mr. Kerslake, of Bristol, could probably 
tell you all about its rarity and price. 

ONE LESS IGNORANT THAN PERPLEXED would like tobe 
told of a book which would give him information sbout 
the “make-up ” of a newspaper and the routine work of 
the daily press. {Weare of opinion that a real knowledge 
of editorial duties can only be acquired by practical 
experience. } 

James Nictorson.—The custom of “ well ? 
prevails also in Derbyshire. You will find a full 
tion in Thiselton Dyer’s British Popular Customs, p. 
See Gent. Mag., 1794, Ixiv. pp. 115, 226; Jour. of 
Brit. Arch. Assoc., 1852, vol. vii. p. 205; Times, 

1874; also, “ N. & Q.” 1" 8. vii. 280; 5% 8, i. 428, 

Our good friend the Rev. W. D. Partsn writes 
“My name appears sufficiently often in ““N.& Q” & 
make me anxious to correct St. Swituiy, who styles me 
Archdeacon Parish. I am not Archdeacon, but Chan- 
cellor of Chichester.” 

H. J. H. (Bishop’s Stortford).—We shall be happy @ 
forward a prepaid letter to our correspondent. 

F. T. should refer to Mr. Collier's Annals of te 
English Stage, 

R. W. O’Brayz.—Next week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; sad 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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